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The men’s lacrosse 
team flags during their 
second game, losing to 
Princeton 6-4 in the 
first home game defeat 
in four years, Al2 
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The United Kingdom 
is more than just Buck- 
ingham Palace and the 
Big Ben. Check out the 
natural splendors across 
the pond, BI2 


Arts 


JHU Theater explores 
the aftermath of the geno- 
cide in the Balkans in the 
dramatic world premiere 
of Returning, B6 
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By XIAO-BO YUAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Arts and Sciences is clearly the 


By SAL GENTILE 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A glitch in the Housing De- 
partment’s operating system 
that rendered turnstiles and ac- 
cess card readers in McCoy Hall 
inoperable went unnoticed, ac- 
cording to University officials, 
from the morning of Thursday, 
March 2 until 12:40 p.m. the fol- 
lowing day. 

The error, which occurred 
as a result of a fire alarm test 
that failed to reset the security 
system in the building, allowed 
anyone to pass through turn- 
stiles or open doors without 
swiping a University-issued se- 
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Recent tensions over the administration's 
support for the humanities and social scienc- 
es have spurred discussion about Hopkins’ 
liberal arts programs, which some profes- 
sors and students perceive as under-funded, 
vulnerable to cutbacks and suffering from a 
lack of administrative transparency. 

Increasingly, faculty and students are 
speaking out about problems with the Uni- 
versity’s support of the humanities and so- 
cial sciences amid recent controversies over 
the sale of the Villa Spelman, as well as the 
planned merger of the German and Romance 
Languages and Literatures departments. 

“It’s hard to avoid the perception that 


tion at [the University], and the humani- 
ties above all,” history of art professor Ste- 
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phen Campbell said. 
Other 


timents, citing a variety of problems ranging 
from limited funding options for humanities 
and social science research to low graduate 
stipends. Members of the Hopkins liberal 
arts community particularly expressed con- 
cerns about how tight budgeting across the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences would 
affect departments in the long run. 

The Krieger School, which administers 
majors for roughly two-thirds of the under- 
graduate population at Hopkins, currently 
has a yearly budget of $160-170 million, ac- 
cording to Dean of Art and Sciences Adam 
Falk — a figure that is low compared to that 


of peer universities. 


poor rela- 
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Sophomore Tim Fermin swipes his access card to gain entrance to McCoy Hall, 
where last week a security glitch allowed people to enter the building without ID. 


McCoy security glitches 
90 unnoticed by guards 


curity access card. 

Steven Ossmus, the Univer- 
sity’s Lieutenant for Investi- 
gations, said, “It is my under- 
standing that there was a fire 
alarm test on Thursday [March 
2| ... and the electricians came 
back and reset the fire alarm, 
but apparently there was a 
glitch in the software program 
that automatically resets the en- 
try master system, which is part 
of [the Housing Department’s] 
operation system.” 

But according to Carol Mohr, 
the senior director for hous- 
ing and dining services, the 
Department was not notified 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


professors echoed Campbell’s sen- 


The school’s $300 million endowment is 
also markedly lower than that of peer in- 
stitutes, which Provost Stephen Knapp at- 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 








Pep rally gears up students for Princeton 


SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 
Cheerleaders boosted sports fans’ spirits at the pep rally last Friday in preparation for the next day’s lacrosse game against long-time rival Princeton University. 





Students, faculty say humanities neglected 





MORGAN DUMONT/NEWS-LETTER 


Students and faculty in the German department are 
among many in the humanities who feel slighted. 





Power Plant owner looks 
to make clubs 21 and over 


By MITRA HESHMATI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The owner of the Inner Harbor 


club complex Power Plant Live . 


and members of the Baltimore 
City Liquor Board are advocat- 
ing new legislation that would 
ban 18- to 20-year-olds from en- 
tering clubs in Baltimore. 

The proposal to restrict ac- 
cess to clubs for people under 
21 has surfaced due to the in- 
creased difficulty police and 
club owners have had in regulat- 
ing cases of underage drinking 
and alcohol abuse in Baltimore 
clubs. Samuel P. Daniels Jr. of 
the Baltimore City liquor board 
explained, “The problem is that 
18 to party, 21 to drink is an en- 
forcement nightmare.” 

At the Baltimore City liquor 
board hearing on March 2, the 
Cordish Co., which owns the 
Power Plant Live complex, was 
fined $800 for selling alcohol 
to minors at Bar Baltimore and 
Have a Nice Day Café. Both 
bars are a part of Power Plant 
Live, which operates under an 
arena liquor license that allows 
each of its tenants to serve al- 
cohol. 

Reed Cordish, who has thus 
far been a vocal supporter of the 
proposed ban, was not available 
for comment. 

The proposal is still just that, 


however, and has yet to gain any 


traction with officials in the city 
council. 


Director of Legislative Affairs 
in the Baltimore City Council 
Antonio Hayes cautioned that 
“There is no legislation here 
in the council right now, and I 
believe that would have to be 
passed on the state level any- 
Way.” 

The March 2 hearing is the 
first series of cases brought to 
a formal hearing against the 
Cordish Co., although there 
have been documented cases of 
Power Plant Live establishments 
selling alcohol to underage stu- 
dents in the past. 

According to Daniels, other 
cases were documented in 2002, 
but the liquor license commis- 
sion decided not to pursue a 
hearing. 

Corinne Becker, President of 
the Riderwood Hills Commu- 
nity Association, said she advo- 
cates a ban due to what she has 
observed in her neighborhood 
near Towson University. 

She and her neighbors have 
complained about shuttle buses 
that transport Towson Univer- 
sity students from the residen- 
tial neighborhood to Power 
Plant Live bars, bringing back 
drunk students to deposit on 
the streets. 

“Beyond the disturbance in 


‘my neighborhood,” she said, 


“it is just plain wrong that this 
should even be allowed to occur. 
It is unconscionable that attor- 
neys for the Power Plant should 
CONTINUED ON Pace A3 - 
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University 
unable to 
slop police 
intervention 


By AMANDA DIOS 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The University’s procedure for 
handling neighborhood noise com- 
plaints has come under scrutiny by 
students and city officials after po- 
lice raided three parties on Feb. 25. 

While Hopkins has been criti- 
cized for not being able to control 
its students without police involve- 
ment, students feel that they have 
not been fairly represented in the 
community. 

“It’s obvious that the task forces 
aren't working, not that the Univer- 
sity and the students on the tasks 
forces don’t care about the situa- 
tion, but their needs to be a better 
way to deal with this,” senior Blake 
Trettien, one of the co-founders of 
the Homewood Students Associa- 
tion, said. The Association is a new 
organization that hopes to improve 
student-community relations. 

Carrie Bennett, the student 
community liaison and compli- 
ance officer, stated, “My job is to 
be out here and find some kind of 
balance between the students hav- 
ing a social time and not upsetting 
our neighbors.” She added, “Now, 
if Baltimore City gets the call, and 
we have to hear it, they do what 
they have to do. I may be standing 
there, but I can’t stop them from 
doing it.” 

Bennett thinks that previous 
noise complaints triggered the police 
to take harsher action on Feb. 25th: 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 


Senior Week 


schedule tor 
(6 released 


By ERICA MITRANO 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The class of 2006 announced its 
schedule for the 2006 Senior Week, 
which will take place the week be- 
fore Commencement, running from 
May 17 to 25. 

Senior class president Natta- 
vadee Temkasem said this year’s 
Senior Week is remarkable for its 
low price. Tickets to all eight Senior 
Week events will cost $105. Attend- 
ing such events would otherwise 
cost about $350, Temkasem said. 

Last year’s festivities were priced 
at $100 but only offered six events, 
compared to this year’s eight. 

“Last year, prices were pretty 
high, so there was less participa- 
tion,” Temkasem said. “[This year] 
we got eight great events, put every- 
thing together, and really kept the 
price down.” 

The week opens with a trip to 
Camden Yards and closes with a 
party for seniors and their parents at 
Levering Hall. While several of this 
year’s events, including a trip Atlan- 
tic City, a crab feast and a midnight 
cruise on the Inner Harbor, are fa- 
miliar from previous years, the base- 
ball game will be new this year. _ 

Temkasem declined to reveal 
how much Senior Week would cost 
to put on, but said it is “a lot. The De- 
partment of Student Life helped pay 
a lot. Alumni Relations gave us ten 
grand.” 

Publicity for Senior Week is just 
beginning. “The Breezeway banner 
is up. Class e-mail and a Web site 
will soon follow. Letters to parents 
are being sent out next week. Ticket 
sales begin Monday after spring 
break, March 27, and go on for four 
weeks,” Temkasem wrote in an e- 
mail. 4 

Jay Rubin, development program 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 . 
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Prots demand greater 


budgeting transparency 


CONTINUED FROM PacE A1 
tributed to years of emphasis on 
research funding over develop- 
ment and missed investment op- 
portunities in the 1990s. 

“The real challenge is one of 
size — we're smaller than any 
of our competitors,” Falk said. 
“Our research, however, refuses 
to compromise. It’s just that we 
have great aspirations that out- 
strip our resources, which I think 
is positive.” 

According to Katherine Lau- 
er, the associate dean of finance 
and administration for the 
Krieger School, the allotment of 
funding proportionately favors 
the humanities and social sci- 
ences. 

With 20 percent of undergrad- 
uates majoring in non-science 
departments, approximately 59 
percent of the Krieger School's 
instruction and research budget 
goes toward the humanities and 
social sciences, which includes 
teaching assistant salaries and 
operating budgets for individual 
departments. 

However, various faculty 
members said that the numbers 
are misleading, since life and 
physical science departments at 
Hopkins are heavily supported 
by outside grants, while non- 
science departments rely on the 
support of the University. 

Knapp admits that humanities 
and social sciences are disadvan- 
taged when it comes to federal 
aid, but that numbers for non-sci- 
ence departments are remaining 
stable overall. 

“Just because: funding for 
the sciences have increased, it 
doesn’t mean that funding for 
the humanities are decreasing,” 
Knapp said. 

However, humanities and so- 
cial science professors said they 
are still feeling financial pres- 
sures in their departments. 

History professor David 
Bell, who is director of his de- 
partment’s graduate studies, 


expressed a common concern | 


among faculty in the humani- 
ties departments. 

He said, “We're worried 
about graduate stipends not be- 
ing competitive enough. So far 
we've minimized the effects by 
offering a strong program, but I 
worry about our ability to do so 
in the future.” 

Despite feeling that “the ad- 
ministration ... is working hard 
to preserve the tradition strength 
of Hopkins humanities,” English 
professor Frances Ferguson cited 
an increasingly difficult national 
job market for humanities aca- 
demics as another source of wor- 
ry for faculty. 

A 2005 American Association 
of University Professors report 
stated that as many as two-thirds 
of faculty are in non-tenured or 
contingent positions. 

Ferguson said she suspected 
that “foundations are...com- 
pounding the problem by fund- 
ing two-year postdoctoral fel- 
lowships rather than faculty 
positions.” 

Added to already-existent 
frustrations over a tight job mar- 
ket and low graduate stipends, 
the administration’s recent plans 
to sell Villa Spelman, a popular 


study-abroad destination in Italy, 


and merge the German and Ro- | 
mance Languages departments | 


have further provoked strong 
feelings among faculty and stu- 
dents. 

In previous weeks, Falk and 
other administrators have ar- 


gued that the Villa’s sale would | 


streamline expenses, which 
would allow for reallocations to 
graduate funding, and that the 
merger would make administra- 


tion in the German department | 


more efficient. 

“I think it’s alarming that the 
school has to cash in its assets 
in order to [raise graduate sti- 
pends],” Campbell said. 

Ben Tilghman, a History of Art 
graduate student and co-chair of 
the Graduate Representative Or- 
ganization, agreed. 

“There’s the perception that 
Gilman [renovations] and the 
Villa and higher stipends seem 
mutually exclusive — _ that’s 
very disheartening. A univer- 
sity of Hopkins’s stature should 
say, ‘We should have all of this, 
now let’s get the money,’ ” he 
said. 

Both faculty members and 
graduate students have expressed 
concerns about transparency in 
the University’s funding alloca- 
tion and in the decision-making 
process that produced the plan 
for the Villa’s sale and the Ger- 
man-Romance Languages merg- 
er. 

German graduate student Josh 
Alvizu, who said that the merge 
with Romance Languages would 
“hurt the department’s visibil- 
ity as an important program in 
the U.S.” also commented that 
administrators failed to consult 
with students in the department 
before announcing their plan for 
the merger. 

Alvizu also added that ad- 
ministrators were not responsive 
to the German department's re- 
quests for funding for new hires 
after the department lost two se- 


nior faculty members in the last | 


two years. 

“We feel that if we were al- 
lowed to rebuild the department 
on our own,” Alvizu said, “we 
would not have been as small as 
we are, and the merger would not 
be necessary.” 

Falk responded to criticisms 
of the transparency of the Krieg- 
er School’s decision-making 
process by pointing to recent 
meetings he has held with facul- 
ty and students to discuss issues 
that concerned the humanities 
and social sciences — the most 
recent of which was a Thursday 
morning meeting with students 
and faculty in Mergenthaler 
111. 

However, professors and stu- 
dents called for the administra- 
tors to open a public forum and 
share an explicit long-term plan 
for the humanities and social sci- 
ences at Hopkins. 

“What's troubling for students 
is that they don’t understand 
the school’s plan for our depart- 
ments,” the GRO’s Tilghman 
said. 

“It’s not that there isn’t one, 
but the administration should 
clearly express a plan for five or 
ten years down the road.” 





Admin. aims to repair commu 
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“Actually what I think happened 
was that the weekend before 
there had been an awful lot of 
police calls,” she said. 

“The police shut a lot of the 
parties down, but no tickets, no 
major [offenses], no anything like 
that. We kind of ran them ragged 
two weekends ago.” 

“So I definitely think that 
somebody at the Northern Dis- 
trict [Police Office] said, ‘If they 
start it again this weekend, we 
are going to end it’ And I think 
that is exactly what happened,” 
she said. 

Mary Pat Clarke, city council- 
woman for the 14th district, was 
not aware of the raids that oc- 
curred. 

She did however note, “I have 
not received any complaints. | 
have not received as many com- 
plaints this year as I have in the 
past.” 

She added, “I think that we 
are making progress and that 
we just really have to spread 
the word about this. We are not 
playing about this. It’s really se- 
rious to us, and the police are 
very well briefed about what the 
story is, and they will respond to 
calls.” 

When police receive a com- 
plaint in Charles Village they 
have to bring in officers from oth- 
er areas, which means they may 
not be patrolling other neighbor- 
hoods in the district. 

Clarke said of this issue, “That 
is not what we want to see. Our 
police are not there to be guard- 
ians of all parties.” 

Clarke said that to prevent 
this from happening, she thinks 
the University should take more 
of an active role in calming the 
parties before the police are 
called. 

“The University needs to own 
up to its responsibility. We are 
off to a good start, but there are 
signs that we need to be more 
vigilant,” she said. 

Salem Reiner, director of com- 
munity affairs, stated that he is 
working closely with the com- 


munity in order to improve this 


situation. : 

He said, “I communicate 
very regularly with community 
leaders. I participate on various 
boards, committees, I go to a 
whole lot of community meetings 
to answer. questions and talk to 
the community about what’s go- 
ing on, support various ventures 
that are working to improve rela- 
tions with our neighbors relating 
to students.” 

He added, “Right now I’m 
working with a group of students 
putting together an association 
called the Homewood Students 
Association, and I give them 
some guidance.” 

A statement put out by the 
association states that one of its 
goals is to improve relations with 
neighbors. 

“The divide between students 
and long-term residents is due 
to different activities, different 
lifestyles, and the transient na- 
ture of the student population. 
As a result, many long-term 
residents often view students as 
simply a source of nuisance, and 
many students view long-term 
residents as a source of harass- 
ment.” 

“A community divided by ste- 
reotypes is not healthy, and an 





Senior Week 06 garners mixed reactions 
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coordinator for the Office of 
Alumni Relations, worked to or- 
ganize the trip to Camden Yards. 
Most of the cost of the event will 
be paid by the alumni associa- 
tion, Rubin said, leaving a ticket 
price of $5 dollars for seniors. 

“This is just to give back and 
support Hop- 
kins students... 
We just want 
to let students 
have a_ great 
time at a low 


—"_.:.:.:. nme 
The events might al- 
low people to spend 
time with old friends 


11 p.m. until 3 a.m. and breakfast 
is served at 2 a.m.. We have had 
over 600 students attend each 
year. It’s a lot of fun and has been 


"a big success.” 


The event will cost about $8000 
to put on, Boswell wrote. 

Senior Micaela Browning 
found the Senior Week packag- 
es well-priced. 
“Just going by 
face value of 
what I would 
think all of 
that costs, it 


price,” Rubin seems reason- 
id. : able,” she said. 
The Office that they might not But Senior 
of Student Life have been socializing Week — will 
is sponsoring. not unite the 
a party on May with recently. class, Brown- 
ing pointed 


25th, the day . — SENIOR SARAH LASH 


Commencement. 
Susan Bo- 


7 


swell, dean of aes 


student life, wrote in an email 
that the party is “an opportunity 
for students to reconnect with 
their classmates following com- 
‘mencement. It runs from about 


. 





out. “Everyone 
will just hang 
. out with their 
friends, no one is looking to meet 
new people at this stage of the 
game.” 

Senior Sarah Lash was more 


optimistic. “Well, ideally we 


e 


would come together before se- 
nior week, but I think going to 
the events might allow people to 
spend time with old friends that 
they might not have been social- 
izing with recently, like the tan- 
dom people who once lived near 


‘you in the dorms and whatnot,” 


she said. 

Senior Melissa Lee said, “[The 
price] is fairly reasonable for what 
you get. It would probably cost 
less than if you bought things 
separately.” 

Lee plans to attend some of 
the events, including the crab 
feast and a trip to the clubs at the 
Inner Harbor. 

“I like the idea of the mid- 
night cruise. It sounds fun,” she 


added. 


Asked which events she would 
attend, Temkasem said, “All of 
them. Yes, yes, yes, all of them, if 
I’m not too tired.” 

More information about Se- 
nior Week events can be found 
at _ http://web.jhu.edu/student- 
programs/involvement/Stu- 
Co/2006/SrWk06 
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Noise complaints spiked last Saturday, Feb 23, when the police were called to 
three seperate student parties one of which was located at 223 East 33rd St. 


organized effort can help bridge 
this divide,” the statement con- 
tinues. 

Even though much effort is 
used to try and communicate 
with community leaders, Reiner 
believes that sometimes matters 
warrant police attention. 

“But certainly there are cer- 
tain stances that warrant calling 
the police, which is sometimes 
in the eye of the beholder, and 
there are individuals who have 
a propensity to call the police 
more often than others,” he 
pointed out. 

Reiner is convinced that as 
more neighbors get to know 
Bennett’s role, more will call her 
instead of the police. “Carrie has 
been on since the end of August. 
More people learn about her more 
often,” he said. 

Susan Boswell, dean of stu- 
dent life, said, “I don’t know 
what did [cause the neighbors 
to call the police] and they cer- 
tainly showed up in force. I 
don’t know if it was just neigh- 


bors who were just frustrated 
with hearing noise again. I don’t 
know what the combination of 
factors were.” 

She added, “Normally it takes 
a bit for things to escalate to- 
wards that level.” 

She explained that while the 
University would like to always 
be the first responders to off- 
campus noise complaints, un- 





nity relations 


fortunately Hopkins does not 
have authority over the commu- 
nity. 

“When it’s responding to 
something that’s in the city, we 
don’t really have jurisdiction. 
The police preempt anything 
the University wants to do in the 
community.” 

“It’s the police’s responsibility 
to police the community. The po- 
lice can choose to let us try and in- 
tervene and try to handle things, 
but they have no obligation to do 
that. We have no authority to ask 
them to essentially not to do their 
jobs,” Boswell said. 

Boswell thinks that both Rein- 
er and Bennett are doing their 
jobs well: “I think he [Reiner] 
does a good job. I think that Car- 
rie Bennett’s position has been 
tremendously helpful as well.” 

Despite the administration's 
efforts to provide the communi- 
ty with liasons such as Bennett 
and Reiner, Boswell says that 
Charles Village residents will al- 
ways have the option of calling 
the police. 

“The citizens of Baltimore al- 
ways have the right to call the 
police,” Boswell said. 

She added that sometimes 
neighbors have a different view 
of the situation: “I think some- 
times neighbors get to a point of 
frustration and even if things, at 
least from our perspective, seem 
to be managed it might have 
reached some kind of boiling 
point with a neighbor where they 
just felt that whatever we are do- 
ing isn’t enough.” 
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In the March 2 article, “Baltimore Police raid three student 
parties,” the Alpha Epsilon Pi fraternity was incorrectly re- 


ferred to as Alpha Delta Phi. 


In the article, “Fond memories remain of stay at Villa,” the 
photo was incorrectly credited to Mark Sugi; it was courtesy of 


Alex Lim. 
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Want to gain valuable public health experience, meet new people 
_and give out cool stuff? Then the Center for Health Education & 
Wellness (CHEW) wants you on our peer health education CHEW 
CREW! If you want to work with other students to create a 
healthier JHU community then become a part of PEEPs, 
Preventative Education and Empowerment for Peers. Students in 
PEEPs provide interactive programs to increase awareness about 
sexual health, alcohol and other drugs, stress management, 
nutrition and physical activity. Applications are being accepted and 
interviews will begin in April. For more information contact 410- 


516-8396 or download the application at jhu.edu/~health. 
Applications are due March 31, 2006, 
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Admin. to investigate 
McCoy security failures 


underage 
drinking 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
argue that their arena liquor li- 
cense should exempt them from 
the laws that govern other city 
bars. If I owned a bar in the city, 
I'd be outraged at the obvious fa- 
voritism.” 

Daniels, who has watched 
Loyola students wander down 
York Road, is also concerned 
about drunk college students 
on the street, since they may be 
vulnerable targets for crime. He 
pointed out, “If they’re already 
drunk, they’re perfect victims. 
The first thing to go when one 
consumes alcohol is not coordi- 
nation, it’s judgment.” 

But Daniels also made clear 
that alcohol problems are not 
limited to college students. 

“There's at least a prejudicial 
bias that people of a certain age 
group would be less mature,” he 
said. 

“While there may be some 
truth to it, we can easily point to 
people my age who are far less 
mature than [younger people].” 

Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell assured that if such leg- 
islation were passed, “It would 
have no impact on the Hop Stop 
or any on-campus events.” 

But still, she recognized the 
potential impact of any legisla- 
tion that would essentially bar a 
majority of the University’s stu- 
dents from entering clubs in Bal- 
timore. 

“I think it is certainly some- 
thing we need to keep track of in 
terms of whether or not it pass- 
eS:a 

Many Hopkins organizations 
have held “club nights,” inviting 
students between the ages of 18 
and 20 as well as those who are 
21. Senior class president Natta- 


The owner of Power Plant Live, a hub for nightlife in the Inner Harbor, has proposed making clubs and bars in the city 21-and-over. | 


vadee Temkasem, who recently 
organized an event at Gardel’s 
Supper Club, said “There was 
strict ID checking and marking 
for those that were drinking. It 
was impossible to drink alcohol- 
ic beverages if you were under 
the age.” 

Temkasem added, “There are 
plenty of things that you can do 
around Baltimore that do not 
involve alcohol. If the legisla- 
tion were to be passed, I doubt 
things will change around here 
at all. People who drink will 
continue to drink and people 
who currently don’t drink still 
won't.” 

Other Hopkins students noted 
that changing the entry age may 


_ not deter 18-20 year-olds from 


drinking alcohol. Junior Phili- 


cia Duncan said, “If they do that 
they’re just going to have more 
18-year-olds going out to get fake 
IDs.” 

Duncan pointed out that un- 
derage students will be more 
likely to drink with fake IDs, 
whereas without the armbands, 
they may have difficulty find- 
ing someone to buy drinks for 
them. 

Freshman Alex King specu- 
lated that the proposal might 
even be bad for its advocates. 
“I think it might hurt clubs in 
their alcohol sales. I think that 
percentage-wise you get a much 
bigger crowd from that [18-21] 
age group.” 

Becker believes that Power 
Plant Live must profit from un- 
der-age students. 





| 





The Center for Health Education and Wellness (CHEW) 


Campus Tobacco Control Coalition meeting 
on Wednesday, March 15 at 5:30 p.m. 
AMRI TV Room 


DINNER WILL BE SERVED! 


Come help create a healthier campus by: 
strengthening campus policies 
educating people about secondhand smoke 
and helping smokers quit 


Wanna Kick 
Some Butt?? 





is holding a 





Gain valuable public health experience. 


Contact CHEW at 516-8396 or 
bgwinnl@jhu.edu to RSVP_ 
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“These students are being, 
in my opinion, exploited by the 
Power Plant, which is cashing in 


on the profitability of the situa- | 


tion,” she said. 

“T don’t believe ‘college night’ 
would be profitable if students 
under 21 weren’t actively pa- 
tronizing Power Plant bars,” 
Becker added. 

“The numbers can’t possibly 
add up in terms of the num- 


ber of college students that can | 


drink legally versus those who 
aren't yet 21.” 
“T don’t know of any club that 


caters to my age group,” Daniels | 


added. 





CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
by security staff until the next 


| morning. “On Friday morning 
| at approximately 8:30, we were 


notified that the doors in Mc- 


| Coy were unlocked. We called 





the contractor, the contractor ar- 


| rived here at 11:30 and ... had the 
| building back in the locked con- 


dition at 12:40 p.m..” 
“That was the first we knew 
that there was a problem in Mc- 


| Coy,” she added. “I really wasn’t 


aware it had been going on since 


| Thursday.” 


In the event that security pre- 


| | cautions in a residential building 
| fail or become temporarily inop- 


erable, security staff are instruct- 
ed to notify the Housing Office in 
Wolman Hall and request main- 


| tenance immediately. 


It is then standard protocol, 


| according to Ossmus, to dispatch 
| an additional officer to the site 
| as well as instruct the security 
| guards in the building to inspect 
| the identification of each person 





years ago that the alcohol dis- | 


tributors and manufacturers 
specifically target and market to 
youths. That portion that is tar- 
geted to youth does not promote 
wise and mature consumption 
habits.” 








entering the building and deter- 
mine that each is a resident. 
But according to Ossmus, “We 


| werent notified about this.” 


He explained that, because 
Campus Safety and Security was 
unaware of the problem, no ad- 
ditional security staff were dis- 
patched to McCoy Hall, as they 
should have been under the stan- 
dard contingency plan. 

According to Mohr, “If we 
know that for some reason the 
access system isn’t working, it’s 
pretty standard that we would 
have additional security.” Of the 
fact that no such additional steps 
were taken, Mohr said, “That’s 
really unfortunate, and that’s 
certainly something that we’ll 
communicate to security.” 

According to McCoy resi- 
dents, none of the guards were 
checking for identification while 


| the security access system wasn’t 
“I started noticing 10 to 12 | 


working. 

“My identification was not 
checked, I just walked right 
through,” sophomore Jasmine 
Serlemitsos said. 

Sophomore Adar Eisenbruch 
agreed, “The security guards 
never said anything [to me].” 


“Our policy is in the event 
that security does go down from 
a system standpoint ... the guard 
should be taking identification 
cards and checking them coming 
in,” Ossmus explained. “If they 
didn’t do that, we need to know 
about it.” 

Mohr reiterated the policy: 
“The security officer’s role is to 
scrutinize people that are going 
into the building, and when the 
turnstiles are down, they should 
be stopping everyone that’s go- 
ing into the building to deter- 
mine that they live in the build- 
ing. 

She added that, because the 
lapse in security remained unno- 
ticed overnight, the installation 
of additional, temporary secu- 
rity procedures would have been 
standard protocol had they been 
aware of the problem. 

“Overnight, we certainly 
would’ve initiated more securi- 
ty,” she explained. “The need for 
some additional measures to be 
in place, in terms of officers in the 
building, certainly underscor[es] 
the need to scrutinize people en- 
tering the building.” 

“Should the guard have no- 
ticed it? We would hope that the 
guard would notice it,” Ossmus 
said. “If there is a performance 
issue, we are going to address it 
accordingly.” 

He explained that he would 
be conducting an investigation 
into the details of the security 
lapse and urged students to un- 
derstand that the incident was an 
isolated one. 

“Im going to have to con- 
duct a thorough investigation,” 
he said, “and if there is an is- 
sue where there’s more training 
needed, we’ll take care of it. But 
we see this as an isolated occur- 
rence.” 

“That is a breakdown in our 
system,” he added, “and if it is a 
problem, we're going to try to fix 
Te 

“This is incredibly unusual 
that there would be a situation 
that we wouldn’t know about,” 
Mohr added. 

“I think we're very lucky that 
nothing happened.” 


ese 


News Brief 


New federal cuts to student financial aid raise questions 


A Senate Appropriations Sub- 
Committee is concerned whether 
the 2007 national budget will pro- 
vide enough support for graduat- 
ing high school students to enter 
college. 

Additionally, the committee 
questions if the proposed elimi- 
nation of the vocational educa- 
tion program is admissible in 
light of the insufficient federal 
funding. 

Secretary of Education Mar- 
garet Spellings detailed Presi- 
dent Bush’s educational budget 
to dissatisfied Democratic sena- 


tors and Senator Arlen Specter 
(R-Pa.). 

Apprehensive senators also 
question the stagnation of the 
Pell Grant, the federal, non-repay- 
able grant that is provided yearly 
to students form disadvantaged 
backgrounds. Since 2003 the 
Pell Grant consistently provides 
$4,050 at maximum. 

Spellings’ response to funding 
concerns was that students could 
begin their college education at a 
community college then transfer 
to a state university later. 

Another facet of the budget was 


Your Ticket to China 


English Teaching Program in 
Shenzhen, China 


Spend a year in Shenzhen teaching English and 
learning Mandarin Chinese. This well-established, 
government-sponsored program is now in its 9th year. 


Training in English teaching methods and in Mandarin 
Chinese language (at 4 levels) for 3 weeks in August in 
Beijing, with housing and tours 

Free housing at a Shenzhen public school where you will 
teach oral English, 12 classroom hours per week, Sept. 1 
to June 15; one or two participants per school 

Monthly salary, paid vacation, and travel bonus 

Chinese classes continue in Shenzhen, a Mandarin- 
speaking modern city of 5 million near Hong Kong 


On-Site Coordinator 
Free airline tickets 


Prior study of Chinese not required. Must be a native 
speaker of English with college degree (by July 2006). 


For more information and to apply, visit our web site 


www. chinaprogram.org 


or phone 901-857-2930 





the administration’s plan to make 
additional grants available to stu- 
dents who complete a rigorous 
course of study in high school and 
to students in fields like science, 
mathematics and engineering. 

However, both parties are 
worried that students from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds will 
be unable to receive these merit- 
based grants, particularly if they 
do not attend academically chal- 
lenging high schools. 

Also missing from the bud- 
get is funding for the TRIO and 
Gear Up programs, which help 
prepare needy students for col- 
lege. The Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Technical Education 
program, which is worth $1.3 bil- 
lion and helps train socially dis- 
advantaged students for jobs, has 
been cut as well. 

Instead, the Bush administra- 
tion is planning on placing the 
funds into a program of high- 
school reform, giving states more 
flexibility in how they spend the 
money. 

States that have successful 
programs could offer programs 
similar to the Perkins Program, 
butonly after they have reformed 
their high schools. According to 
Spellings, $1.475 billion from the 
budget has been dedicated to 
this initiative, 

As the national deficit has in- 
creased, so has college tuition. 
Tuition for an undergraduate at 
Hopkins in the 2006-2007 school 
year will be $33,900, which is a 
7.2% increase from last year. Over 
the past decade student debt has 
increased by 50 percent. 

Freshman and financial aid 
recipient Johanna Sheu said, “Al- 
though I’m not in a vocational — 
program, the fact the government 
wants to cut student funding at 
all is really ne $4,050 isn’t 
even an eighth of our tuition, 
How can someone afford to go. 
here if they only get that much 
money?” 

— Chelsea Borchers 
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Justices vote 8-0 to withhold 
lunding from universities 
that ban Army recruiters 


By CHRIS SERENI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously Monday that uni- 
versities receiving federal funds 
must allow military recruiters on 
campus, despite possible objec- 
tions to the military’s discrimi- 
natory policy towards homosex- 
uals. 

The court’s decision upholds 
the Solomon Amendment, a law 
which requires universities to 
give the military equal access as 
they would other recruiters, or 
forfeit federal money. 

The ruling comes after a chal- 
lenge from law schools and their 
professors who argued that be- 
ing forced to associate with and 
promote military recruiters on 
campus was an infringement on 
their free speech. 

Many universities nationwide 
have policies that ban recruit- 
ers from both public and private 
companies with discriminatory 
policies. 

The Forum for Academic and 
Institutional Rights, Inc. (FAIR) 
is an association of law schools 
and law faculties whose mem- 
bers enforce such policies. 

Chief Justice John Roberts 
wrote the Court's opinion, which 
stated, “A military recruiter's 
mere presence on campus does 
not violate a law school’s right 
to associate, regardless of how 
repugnant the law school consid- 
ers the recruiter’s message. ... Stu- 
dents and faculty are free to as- 
sociate to voice their disapproval 
of the military’s message.” 

“(FAIR] would like to restrict 
military recruiting on their cam- 
puses because they object to the 
Government's policy on homo- 
sexuals in the military, but the 
Solomon Amendment ... forces 
them to choose between enforc- 
ing their nondiscrimination 
policy against military recruiters 
and continuing to receive those 
funds,” the opinion says. 
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In his opinion, 
oberts explained 
that the issue does not 
involve first amend- 
ment rights, and that 
the military recruiters 
should be considered 
just as any other on 
campus hiring orga- 
nization. 

“Recruiters are, by 
definition, outsiders 
who come onto cam- 
pus for the limited 
purpose of trying to 
hire students — not 
to become members 
of the school’s expres- 
sive association ... The 
Solomon Amendment 
neither limits what law 
schools may say nor 
requires them to say 
anything,” he wrote. 

In addition to 
withholding funds, 
justices said that Con- 
gress could directly 
demand military ac- 
cess on campus, even 
without the threat of 
losing federal money. 

However, ROTC 
officials at Hopkins 

















are not worried about 
what effect the ruling 
may have here since 
city and county recruiters visit 
campus routinely throughout 
the year at programs sponsored 
by both the ROTC and Army re- 
cruitment offices. 

“We have worked with. Balti- 
more U.S. Army Reserve Recruit- 
ing Company to sponsor events, 
such as the wall climbs you see 
on campus,” Captain Amy E. 
Wallace, recruiting operations of- 
ficer, said. 

“My impression from adminis- 
tration and staff is that we would 
not have a problem [receiving 
federal funds],” Wallace said. 

While the University has its 
own ROTC program, it is consid- 
ered a part of the academic cur- 
riculum and does not exist to ac- 
tively recruit soldiers, but instead 
to train Army officers. Military 
recruiters do visit Homewood 
campus; however, Wallace point- 
ed out that recruiters do not focus 


Army recruiters do not focus on private schools like Hopkins, where ROTC is an academic program. 


their efforts on schools like Hop- 
kins. “Hopkins does not invest a 
lot of effort into having recruiters 
come to campus. Recruiters fare 
better at state schools rather than 
private schools,” she said. “Many 
students are not interested [in 
joining the reserves when they 
could join the ROTC program 
and become officers].” 

Political science professor Joel 
Grossman said he agrees with the 
court’s ruling. “I don’t think that 
this is a terrible decision, and it 
is not likely to make much of a 
difference. ... Remember, there 
are students on campus who 
want to go to the military. They 
shouldn't be restricted from that 
opportunity,” he said. “Condi- 
tions on federal funding are a 
very common occurrence. ... The 
only thing that this involves is 
whether the military can recruit 
on campus. [Universities are] 
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going to have to treat them the 
same [as other recruiters].” 

Students, however, are torn 
about their position on this issue, 
especially those who receive fi- 
nancial aid. 

Junior Sofija Korac feels that 
her need for financial aid out- 
weighs any ill-feelings she may 
have about the military’s policies. 
“While I feel the military’s policy 
banning gays and lesbians is un- 
fair and discriminatory, I under- 
stand the necessity of recruiting 
college students, especially in a 
country where the military is con- 
sidered a profession,” she said. 

“Regardless of my feelings 
about ‘don’t ask, don’t tell’ I 
wouldn’t want something like 
this to interfere with any money 
I receive for financial aid, or any 
money that is given to this school 
by the federal government,” Ko- 
rac added. 











Hopkins takes Knowledge 
for the World on the road 


By KATHERINE BREWER 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As the final stretch of its sev- 
en-year fundraising campaign, 
Hopkins will kick off its Knowl- 
edge for the World Tour in San 
Francisco this Saturday. 

“There are large pockets of 
alumni and friends in these six 
cities,” Charles Phlegar, interim 
vice president for Development 
and Alumni Relations, — said. 
“We're trying to be a lot more 
visible than we have in the past. 
We're trying to reach out to a 
broader audience and engage 
them long term.” 

“The goal of the regional cam- 
paign events is to engage large 
numbers of alumni and friends 
around the country and to in- 
spire them to join in advancing 
Hopkins’ ambitious agenda,” 
Sybil Wyatt, director of Develop- 
ment Communications, said. 

The Knowledge for the World 
Campaign was started in 2000 
with the goal of raising $2 bil- 
lion for all Hopkins institutions, 
including the hospitals. As of last 
week, the campaign had raised 
$2.132 billion. 

“You will probably ask why 
are we still campaigning if we 
have already raised more than 
our goal,” Fritz Schroeder, associ- 
ate vice president of development, 
said. “But the goal is only part of 
the campaign. And although we 
have met our overall goal there 
are still certain projects that we 
need more money for, like the 
renovation of Gilman and schol- 
arships.” 

Jerry Schnydman, executive 
assistant to the president, echoed 
Schroeder: “There are lots of proj- 
ects that need funding so we need 
to keep raising money.” 

Although money is still need- 
ed for the Gilman Hall renova- 
tion, graduate fellowships, un- 
dergraduate scholarships and 
endowed professorships donors 
usually specify where they want 
theirmoney togo. 


Wyatt explained, “The concer) 
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and interests and decide which 
programs or initiatives they want 
to support. Throughout the cam- 
paign, we're highlighting four 
priorities: investing in students 
through scholarships, _ faculty 
through professorships, academ- 
ic and research programs and 
critically important facilities.” 

Phlegar agreed, “Most donors 
have particular interests and 
they usually tell us where they 
want their money to go. It is rare 
that we have an influence over 
people’s decisions to give.” 

Although it’s difficult to con- 
vince donors to put their money 
into specific projects, students 
and faculty can sometimes urge 
the University to focus their 
fundraising efforts on certain ar- 
eas. 

“Students have, inrecent years, 
stated a desire for four-year hous- 
ing,” Schroeder said. “So we put 
an emphasis on raising money 
for the Charles Commons.” 

Professors also have an input. 
Schroeder said, “In coordination 
with [School of Arts and Sciences] 
Dean Adam Falk and the faculty, 
we saw that Arts and Sciences 
needed a home, which is why we 
are renovating Gilman.” 

The six visits are two Satur- 
days apart and involve films 
about Hopkins activities around 
the world, three “idea forums” 
with faculty and sometimes 
alumni and remarks from the 
president, the provost, the nation 
chair of the regional campaign 
and the local campaign council 
chair. 

In San Francisco, Provost Ste- 
ven Knapp will moderate a panel 
called “Countering the Nuclear 
Threat,’ while President William 
Brody and Falk will moderate 
panels entitled “Medical Hori- 
zons” and “The Mysteries of His- 
tory” respectively. 

All six cities on the tour will 
be visited by Brody, Knapp and 
several deans and directors as 
ele as participates fa 


CECU! gi areeles Philadelphia, 
Chicago, New York and Boston. 
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UNVEILING THE DANISH CARTOONS: 


A Discussion of Free Speech 
And World Reaction 





The Danish cartoons depicting Mohammed have sparked a worldwide controversy. Death 
threats and violent protests have sent the cartoonists into hiding and have had the intended 
effect of stifling freedom of expression. The reaction to these cartoons raises urgent ques- 
tions whose significance goes far beyond a set of drawings. 


‘What is freedom of speech? Does it include the right to offend? 
‘What is the significance of the worldwide Islamic reaction to the cartoons? 

+ How should Western governments have responded to this incident? | 
‘How should the Western media have responded? 
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EDITORIAL 


The ugly 


Dean Falk has had it tough since he officially 
took the reins of the Krieger School of Arts & Sci- 
ences. Problem after problem has fallen into his 
lap over the past few months. One might posit that 
Dean Weiss’ abrupt departure last year took the 
wind out of the school’s sails, but there was really 


no momentum to begin with. At this point the ship 


is simply trying to stay afloat in a stagnant sea of 
disappointment. 

Many people have been quick to make Falk the 
pariah of Krieger politics. It’s his fault, they say. 
But anyone close to either situation knows that the 
end of the Villa Spelman and the merger between 
the German and Romance Languages departments 
were essentially forgone conclusions. It was under 
Weiss that the first announcement of the merger 
was made and then the decision revoked. And it’s 
no longer a thinly-veiled mystery that upper-level 
administrators (you know who you are) have been 
clashing for years over Krieger funding. Many have 
suggested behind closed doors that Weiss left over 
frustration with the way the University is being 
managed and the way funding is being allocated. 

The bottom line: Students in the Krieger school 
feel neglected, especially students in the humanities 
and social sciences. Indeed, this is old news — but 
where do we go from here? With the level of out- 
ward agitation and resentment among students and 
faculty at its highest peak in several years, the time 
is ripe for a bold, creative and, above all, aggressive 
stimulus initiative to breathe some life back into 
the liberal arts at Hopkins. We have to believe that 
making an investment now will yield significant re- 
turns in the future. 

The broader scope of this initiative — or more 
appropriately, this movement — is simple: Make pa- 
tronage of the liberal arts the top priority of the un- 
dergraduate community for the next decade, no less. 


stepchild — 


Attack the problem on multiple fronts in pursuit of | 
aggressive fundraising, strengthening of academic | 


programs and faculty, and improved national im- 
age. Mistreated departments year after year churn 
out resentful liberal arts majors who certainly can’t 
be expected to turn around with large donations to 


_ abig brother they feel has failed them. Fundraising 


suffers heavily, and in turn, so does the national 
perception of our humanities and social sciences 
programs. Such is the endless cycle of selective ne- 
glect at Hopkins. Falk must choose now to break this 
cycle. Make an initial investment in undergraduate 
and graduate liberal arts programs and-put and end 
to decades of mistreatment. Refuse to allow these 
academic disciplines to exist only on paper. 

And please, keep in mind that this is not the kind 
of situation that can be alleviated by a few meetings 
with angry undergrads and token student leaders. 
Students need to be partners in this movement, 
not anxious onlookers waiting for a scrap of good 
news. The same applies to faculty. Transparency 
must be of central concern, as several years of its 
absence has left students and faculty feeling scorn- 
ful and distrusting of administrators. It would be- 
hoove Falk to bring Dean Burger on board. She has 
demonstrated that she is an effective advocate for 
students who knows how to produce results. Her 
example is one to follow. 

Falk says he’s committed to five years as dean 
of the Krieger School. His term as dean will live 
or die on the progress he makes in the liberal arts. 
Whether he is to blame for the events of the past 
several months is irrelevant. What matters is that 
students in these academic disciplines have deci- 
sively shown that they will not tolerate neglect any 
longer. If Krieger is shrugged off again, the conse- 
quences will likely be far more dire than any ad- 
ministrator could ever hope to avoid. 





Hope for social lifer 


Following several police raids on fraternity par- 
ties two weeks ago, the University must amp up 
its efforts to protect students from prosecution and 
to encourage community members to pursue other 
options before jumping to call the Baltimore Police 
if they have noise complaints. At the same time, 
this is assuming that the neighborhood community 
is fully aware of other available options — chiefly, 
calling on Carrie Bennett. It is Director of Commu- 
nity Affairs Salem Reiner’s responsibility to ensure 
that neighbors know the number to call to reach 
Bennett before reaching to dial 911. Perhaps this is 
too big of an endeavor for Reiner and Bennett to 
take on alone — it’s time the students stepped up. 

The Homewood Students Association, an inde- 
pendent student group that represents the views of 
off-campus undergraduates to the community, may 
be a forward step for students taking responsibility 
for their actions in Charles Village. This organiza- 
tion is working with the University and community 
groups to begin several initiatives that may help 
mend relations with neighbors. One of the most 
promising programs is a respect campaign to urge 
students to consider the rights and needs of t 
people who live near Hopkins, as well as to urge 
neighbors to consider the rights and needs of stu- 
dents. The average undergrad is much more likely 
to listen to another student than to the urging of 


~ the University. Still, this group is in its youth, and it 
er it will have a noticeable 
{ 


_remains to be seen w! 
impact on town-gown relations. 
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In order for this group to take off and be a fair 
representation of students’ needs and desires, 
students from all walks of life must be active par- 
ticipants: The University has turned to the same 
students when seeking ideas and input on new 
policies relating to alcohol and off-campus housing. 
Although many of these ideas have proven some- 
what effective, without the input of everyone from 
the fraternity brother, to the student issued a cita- 
tion for serving alcohol to underage drinkers in his 
home, to the hobbit living on D-Level, the struggle 
between University, students and neighbors will 


* continue. 


Hopefully with an all-inclusive Homewood Stu- 
dents Association, a voice for all students will come 
across, not only to the neighborhood, but also to the 
University. 

The fact is clear: The University and its stu- 
dents will not get far by merely insisting that 


neighbors change their police-calling ways. This. 


issue requires that students also learn to respect 
the property and peace of Charles Villagers. For 
instance, loud parties usually only impact neigh- 
bors in the immediate vicinity. However, the 
shouts and screams of drunken revelers roaming 
Calvert and St. Paul create insomnia — and calls 
to the police — in their wake. In fact, the issue 
may just require a rethinking of how the Univer- 
sity can create stronger incentives for students 
‘to behave respectfully without impeding on stu- 
dents’ desire to party. 
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A black student's 


, perspective on 


-Self-segregation 


Vijay Phulwani presented 
the “mainstream” ignorance of 
the black experience at Hopkins 


| (“Making Hopkins truly diverse 


requires more than the ‘melting 
pot’ mentality,” March 2). 
In my three years as a black 


| student at Hopkins, I’ve man- 





| aged to. interact with students 


from all sorts of backgrounds 
and still find the opportunity to 
embrace my own black heritage. 
I've attended Diwali every year, 
cheered for the CSA underdogs 
during the annual “Rice Bowl” 
and remain an active member of 
the Black Student Union, which 
not only promotes social interac- 


| tion among its members but also 








| serves as the primary vehicle to 


integrate the black student body 


| and its representative cultures 


into the fabric of the Hopkins 
community. 

Clearly, I wasn’t one of the stu- 
dents who felt confined to the af- 
firmative action circle, and from 
what I’ve heard from fellow Afri- 
can American students, I am not 
alone. 

I am not suggesting that ra- 
cial segregation doesn’t exist 
on this campus, for Phulwani’s 
“color-map” dining hall nearly 
reflects ethnic divisions here, 
but attempting to mend these di- 
visions with ungrounded depic- 
tions of a group of people only 
splits the Hopkins community 
even more. 

The presumption that black 
students aren’t doing enough 
to integrate themselves into the 
Hopkins community is illogical 
and ignorant. 

As a student of an institution 
that prides itself on its meticu- 
lous research, I find it shameful 
that the facts were sacrificed for 
general feelings or perceptions. 
I invite Phulwani and others to 
sit at my table so these notions 
regarding race can be replaced 
with something more valuable: 
the truth. 


Victor Crentsil 
Junior 


Black collegians 
Still face racial bias 


Vijay Phulwani’s article about 
diversity at Hopkins (“Making 


Hopkins truly diverse requires 
more than the ‘melting pot’ 
mentality,” March 2) makes a 
number of observations about 
the racial dynamics on campus, 
but he fails to acknowledge that 
the existence of racial segrega- 
tion on the Homewood campus 
reflects divisions in the society 
as a whole. 

For example, Blacks are the 
most segregated of all racial and 
ethnic groups in American so- 
ciety. In the not so distant past, 
whites excluded Blacks from 
their neighborhoods by making 
contractual agreements prom- 
ising not to sell their homes to 
Blacks. 

Today, Blacks who can afford 
housing in suburbs with better 
quality education for their chil- 
dren find that money and educa- 
tion is not enough to gain social 
acceptance. 

Why would the children of 
those who do not see Blacks as 
fitting neighbors suddenly see 
their Black classmates as fit- 
ting “friends?” This bias is evi- 
denced by students who soothe 
their egos with the idea that the 
black students in their classes 
are at Hopkins only because of 
affirmative action, not academic 
merit. 

University administrative poli- 
cies cannot eradicate 18 years of 
anti-Black indoctrination, sub- 
conscious or otherwise. The iso- 
lation of African Americans on 
college campuses will endure 
as long as this isolation exists in 
American society. 

Despite the fact that many 
Black students come from middle 
class families and have benefited 
from private or suburban edu- 
cation, they are reminded from 
time to time that they do not 
belong, and that despite their 
hard work, “more than any other 
group, black students [are] here 
as a result of affirmative-action 
policies.” 


Bedelia Richards 
Co-President 
Black Graduate Student Assn. 
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Charles Villagers 
are abusing 911 


I was extremely disturbed to 
learn that community residents 
have been calling 911 to report 
excessive noise and underage 
drinking (“Baltimore Police raid 
three student parties,” March 2), 
Baltimore’s 911 system is to be 
used in life-threatening emer- 
gencies only. A noisy party is 
not an emergency that requires 
the immediate assistance of a 
police officer, firefighter or para- 
medic. 

Calling 911 to report non-emer- 
gencies puts additional strain 
on the system in a city where 
resources are already stretched 
thin. Using the system to report 
noisy parties — especially on a 
Friday or Saturday night, when 
the call volume tends to be the 
highest — ties up 911 operators 
who must handle the calls. This 
may result in callers with true 
emergencies receiving a recorded 
message or having to wait longer 
in situations where seconds could 
mean the difference between life 
and death. 

Although I can relate to 
the frustrations caused by the 
drunken revelry of undergradu- 
ates, there is no excuse for such 
abuse of the 911 system by resi- 
dents. Baltimore has had a 311 
system in place for several years 
which is specifically designed for 
non-emergency calls and is avail- 
able 24 hours. 

Perhaps residents were not 
aware that 911 is for emergencies. 
Or perhaps they believe that not 
being able to get to sleep is an 
emergency for them. In that case, 
they should be reminded of the 
residents of our city for whom ex- 
posure to crime and the need for 
emergency services is too often a 
way Of life. 


Joseph Gasper 
Ph.D. student 
Department of Sociology 
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Need 


very time I attend 

class, my History of 

Early Modern Phi- 

losophy professor im- 

presses me with his 
ability to make the material more 
irrelevant and incoherent than 
even the reading can. Perhaps 
this is because 
he doesn’t want 
talk about the 
reading as much 
as he wants to 
dazzle us with 
how much he 
knows about ev- 
erything. I remain thoroughly un- 
dazzled. Descartes might suggest 
that I'm not taking the class at all, 
that what I consider to be my His- 
tory of Early Modern Philosophy 
class could just be a dream from 
which I could wake. I hope to God 
he’s right. 

I’ve taken classes and learned 
absolutely nothing. I’ve devoted 
entire semesters to understand- 
ing subatomic particles, medi- 
eval civilizations and macro- 
economics, and the most I can 
tell you about any of them is 


Zach Goodman 
Breaking the Curve 





a good projessor? Look to the ACE 


how many levels of Super Mario 
World I could beat in the hours 
I was supposed to be attending 
class (34, including boss fights). 
And it’s mostly because I picked 
classes with really, really bad 
professors. 

We should strongly encourage 
all students, 
no matter 
their major, 
to take a class 
from the top- 
rated profes- 
sors in the 
ACE _ guide, 
regardless of what they teach. 

I say “strongly encourage” as 
opposed to “require” only be- 
cause the logistics of making that 
requirement are likely impos- 
sible. There are certainly more 
students than spots available in 
these professors’ classes. But the 
effort should be made to take 
them whenever possible. 

I’m making this suggestion be- 
cause | think I understand what’s 
important about undergraduate 
education. What we study as un- 
dergrads is unlikely to apply to 
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our careers with any specificity, 
especially with students of the 
humanities (unless you're a pro- 
fessor of humanities or a hooker). 
But no one is denying that good 
undergraduate education is in 
many ways vital. We'll never 
ve tested on the stuff we learn 
as undergrads such as: how to 
adapt, prioritize, think critically, 
be skeptical and question author- 
ity. These are the most important 
tools we'll ever have. 

Most importantly, we learn 
to love learning. New York Times 
columnist Thomas Friedman 
emphasized this point in his For- 
eign Affairs Symposium speech 
last Tuesday, and he is absolutely 
right. A genuine desire to learn 
is the foundation atop which an 
entire lifetime of knowledge is 
built. But sitting through classes 
whose professors we find miser- 
able and consequently don’t take 
seriously is no way to foster this 
desire. 

Then how do we encourage the 
love of learning? Friedman point- 
ed to a question asked of him by 
a ninth grader: “What classes do 


I take to learn to love learning?” 
Friedman’s answer, again, was 
spot on: ask your friends who their 
favorite teachers are and take their 
classes, whatever they teach. 

At Hopkins, we have a better 
method than asking our friends. 
The ACE guide is an invaluable 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
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me, I’m better able to take some- 
thing away from the class, and 
actually learn instead of pretend 
to. 

So next semester, let’s all re- 
member that we're here to learn, 
not to fulfill diploma require- 
ments. I’m going to look for 


resource _ for 
finding out 
which profes- 
sors get the 
best feedback. 
We all should 
make use of it 
and find out 
which _ teach- 
ers inspire the 
love of learn- 


ing. 








We should strongly en- 
courage every student, 
no matter their major, 
to take a class from 
the top-rated profes- 


professors and 


classes _ that 
make me love 
to learn, even 
if they're in 
a depart- 
ment that has 
nothing to 
do with what 
I'm study- 
ing. In fact, 
I'd even like 


I read 
about a recent 
study of digestion, which found 
that we're better able to absorb 
nutrients from foods we enjoy. 
Our bodies, smelling and tast- 
ing something pleasant, ready 
our digestive system to work at 
its maximum capacity. I feel the 
same is true for our brains. When 
a professor interests and engages 


sors in the ACE guide. 


them to be in 
a department 
that has nothing to do with what 
I’m studying. My favorite teach- 
ers have almost never taught my 
favorite subjects, because they 
taught me to appreciate some- 
thing I thought I couldn't. 

—Zach Goodman is a junior inter- 
national studies and Writing Semi- 
nars major from Warren, N.]. 





Eniorce pornography restrictions in the MSE 


here is nothing that 

my fellow Hopkins 

students and. I love 

more than the MSE 

library. So when my 
friends and I were studying on C- 
Level and noticed a dirty old man 
looking at pornography on a pub- 
lic computer terminal, we were 
horrified. Some of you might be 
offended by the use of such pejo- 
rative terms to describe an elderly 
gentleman, but let me assure you 
that he fulfilled the criteria of 
“dirty” and “old” with striking 
accuracy. 

Imagine walking. down the 
stairs and 
through the 
C-Level doors 
and find- 
ing someone 


hard core, no- 

hold-barred 

“academic research.” We found 
it to be absolutely revolting, and 
tried our best to scare him away 
by playing the “dirty old man 
game.” Having played many of its 
variants in middle school, we pro- 
gressively took turns saying the 
word “dirty old man” louder and 


louder, with hopes that this sort of 


embarrassment would scare him 
off. Instead he audaciously con- 
tinued at his “studies.” 

But I had no idea how wide- 
spread this public pornography 
habit truly is. I would say to a 
friend, “Hey dude, there is some 
nasty bum looking at porn in the 
library.” Expecting maybe a gasp 
of shock or a dropped jaw, I my- 
self was shocked to find that the 
responses from my friends were 
so nonchalant and varied: 

“Oh, yeah, I’ve seen him be- 
fore. You mean that shady white 
guy who wears the wife-beater 

_and faded jeans?” 


‘Kane Kim 
engaging in INtelligently Designed 


“Oh, yeah, I've seen him be- 
fore. You mean that guy with the 
red, tucked-in, Hopkins Recre- 
ation shirt and Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers cap?” 

I would respond, “No, I mean 
that overweight bald man with 
a tattered yellow jacket.” I won- 
dered how it was possible that 
so many men could find it neces- 
sary to utilize a library computer 
for something so blatantly inap- 
propriate. 

These men had no qualms do- 
ing something so taboo in such an 
obvious place. While I might dis- 
agree with their decision to look 
at porn at all, 
let alone ina 
library, I feel 


just as eas- 
ily view such 
materials in 
the privacy 
of their own homes. In any case, 
I think many students will find 
it uncomfortable to study in a li- 
brary with men who find little 
social disincentive or embarrass- 
ment in blatantly viewing porno- 
graphic material. Should our fe- 
male students have to carry mace 
and be on the lookout for perverts 
as they roam the stacks? 

The Supreme Court case Jaco- 
bellis v. Ohio in 1964 discussed 
public obscenity and the criteria 
for banning certain obscenities. 
Justice Potter Stewart concluded 
that the Constitution protected 
all obscenity except “hard-core 
pornography.” Stewart wrote, “I 
shall not today attempt further to 
define the kinds of material I un- 
derstand to be embraced within 
that shorthand description; and 
perhaps I could never succeed in 
intelligibly doing so. But I know it 
when I see it.” The kind of mate- 
rial these men are viewing in the 


that they can 








library are immediately and ob- 
viously offensive. 

We must take more careful 
measures to ensure that the li- 
brary is being used for its pur- 
pose in research and study.and 
not for the sexual fancies of these 
public perverts. For instance, we 
should also place a block on all 
pornographic websites in the li- 
brary, if not that, remove anyone 
who chooses to look at it. 








Some people might claim 
that the library is a resource that 
should be open to any and all in- 
formation, including obscenity, 
because community standards 
differ so much on the issue. I 
don’t, however, think we are do- 
ing a disservice to academia by 
restricting pornography. If one 
really finds this work legitimate 
and necessary, it can be taken 
care of somewhere more private; 
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not an open C-Level computer 
where children could be walking 
around. I think it is not unrea- 
sonable to ask the library to step 
up its efforts to curtail this inap- 
propriate use of library resourc- 
es, as it is vital to the communal 
enjoyment and integrity of one 
of Hopkins’ most important aca- 
demic facilities. 

—Kane Kim is a junior economics 
major from Englewood Cliffs, N.]. 





early 100 years 
ago, the Repub- 
lican President 


Teddy Roosevelt 

said, “The conser- 
vation of natural resources is the 
fundamental problem. Unless we 
solve that problem it will avail 
us little to solve all others.” Fol- 
lowing Roosevelt's creation of 
the National Parks and Wildlife 
Refuges, conservative presidents 
since have been central to the cre- 
ation of the Endangered Species 
Act, the US. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Clean Water Act and 
the National Environmental Pro- 
tection Act. 

Why have present conserva 
tives become so distanced from 
the environmentalist values they 
once esteemed? Perhaps envi- 
ronmentalism is simply what a 
“compassionate conservative 

would believe in when looking 


‘oad. 
20 years down the road. = 





tered on cost and economic fea- 


< aiblity, Unfortunately, most of 


3 - these arguments were grounded 
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The conservative legacy of environmentalism 


in short-term interests that do 
not consider economics beyond 
2020. As other advanced nations 
in Europe and Asia invest heav- 
ily in efficient technology and 
renewable energy, America con- 
tinues to refuse to lift its head out 
of the pages of coal, natural gas 
and gasoline. As the prices and 
international consequences of 
fossil fuels steadily rise, it begins 
to make more and more sense 
to wean ourselves off these bur- 
dens and become more energy 
independent. It is an investment 
that must be made gradually but 
without delay if we are to remain 
globally competitive. 4 

“Compassionate conservativ- 
ism” focuses on fighting social 
injustice without large govern- 
ment spending. When a socially 
concerned Hopkins student fails 
to make the connection between 
environmental protection and 
social disadvantage, one ‘must 
simply look away from the Upper 
Quad and into Baltimore’s neigh- 
borhoods. 


Baltimore is regarded as one of _ 


the most economically depressed 


cities in America, with nearly 40 


e 


percent of families living below 
the poverty line. Baltimore is 
also ranked as the seventh dirti- 
est city in America, with cancer 
rates from air pollution 1,300 
times higher than the strict Clean 
Air Act’s goal. The EPA estimates 


_ that each year, thousands of Bal- 


timore children 


Roosevelt’s own love of fishing, 
hiking and hunting is threatened 
today as developed areas grow 
and toxins seep into water sup- 
plies. Already, freshwater fish in 
Maryland may not be eaten as 
they contain excessive amounts 
of mercury. In the last year, 

politicians in 
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of | Maryland National Parks 


adults die pre- 
maturely from respiratory com- 
plications and cancer related to 
air pollution. 

~Much of middle-class Balti- 
more has moved to the cleaner 
suburbs, leaving the city to the 
lower classes and Hopkins stu- 
dents. This trend has occurred 
nationwide while _ politicians 
have often overlooked the needs 
of people living in America’s in- 
ner cities, 

As the world’s population 
surpassed 6.5 billion last month, 
the world faces an alarming and 


continued loss and destruction: 
of natural habitat and wildlife. 
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and Wildlife 
Refuges for energy development 
and selling millions of acres to 
the highest bidder. The natural 
beauty and pioneering history of 
our country is constantly being 
challenged by unchecked devel- 
opment. a 
A bipartisan issue that Amer- 
ica must face in the coming de- 
cades is global warming. As the 
scientific community and even 
President Bush have reached 
consensus that global warming is 


real and hastened by man-made 


llutants, America has already 
been tested by the devastation 
caused from the worst hurricane 


season on record during the hot- 
test year in recent history. The 
issue of survival is becoming 
pertinent as sea levels continue 
to rise at an alarming pace and 
droughts devastate agriculture in 
Africa and America. In June 2005, 
New Orleans Mayor Ray Nagin 
supported city-wide greenhouse 
gas regulations because “climate 
change ... threatens the very ex- 
istence of New Orleans.” The cost 
of rebuilding New Orleans and 
the millions of lives affected is a 
real social and economic tragedy 
for America. 

A majority of today’s conser- 
vatives discredit environmental- 
ism as a liberal belief with no real 
pertinence to today’s politics. 
The overwhelming scientific evi- 
dence of environmental degrada- 
tion and the real economic, social 
and public health issues that our 
nation is facing are beckoning 
conservatives to change their 
present course of action to reflect 
true conservative values on con-. 
servation. 


—Blake Hough is a junior chemical — 
and biomolecular engineering major 
from Edmonds,Wash, 








“Activists” 
musn't hide 
behind flyers 


saw the first one posted 
on a door of Remsen Hall, 
a bright lime-green flier 
that read: “I-ran: n. the 
only country in the world 
overtly developing an illegal nu- 
clear program while supporting 
terrorism abroad and suppress- 
ing human rights at home. See 


Mitra Heshmati 
Guest Column 


your conscience.” It was signed 
“The Iran Awareness Project” 
and bore the Office of Residential 
Life’s stamp of approval. 

In the past couple weeks more 
fliers have been posted, each one 
repeating another inflammatory 
statement about Iran. What is the 
Iran Awareness Project? There 
is no indication of the organiza- 
tion’s purpose or their motiva- 
tion for posting the contrived 
statements. 

Their fliers are both ambigu- 
ous and trite, simply restating a 
few ideas that have come out of 
the mouths of politicians. They 
clearly care enough about Iran 
to put forth the effort to circulate 
these fliers, but what awareness 
are they trying to promote? 

On a campus where many 
complain about the lack of student 
involvement and political demon- 
stration, active groups should be 
commended for their efforts to 
rouse the student body. But such a 
hit and run campaign is disheart- 
ening and reflects a propensity to 
talk without speaking. 

Freshman Sam Chester re- 
sponded to my e-mail inquiry 
on behalf of the Iran Awareness 
Project. “Our group of concerned 
student activists have different 
ideas regarding the best path 
Iran and America should take 
to resolve their differences,” he 
said. “With the flyer campaign, 
we are seeking to share elements 
of the challenge of Iran with stu- 
dents.” 

Aside from asking what is 
“the challenge of Iran,” I ask that 
these “concerned student activ- 
ists” step out from behind their 
ambiguous fliers and make clear 
their viewpoint and their mes- 
sage to the student body. The fli- 
ers grabbed my attention, but if 
that is the group’s only purpose, 
then its members cannot call 
themselves activists. Activists 
look to effect change by spread- 
ing awareness about an issue to 
other people. More importantly, 
activists have a clear vision of 
what they hope to achieve, and 
design campaigns specifically 
geared towards the achievement 
of that vision. 

As they are, these fliers recall 
images of Colin Powell preaching 
about nonexistent WMD and rid- 
ing on the willingness of the gen- 
eral population to accept truths 
without question. 

By sporadically presenting 
charged statements, the group is 
paving the path to another war 
built on false pretenses and half- 
truths. I hope that Hopkins stu- 
dents are not swayed to support 
a cause that has not even been es- 
tablished by the fliers. 

Not only are they ambiguous, 
and thus impractical as a means 
to further a cause, but the fliers 
are also posted illegally. The Of- 
fice of Residential Life denied 
having approved the posters, 
saying that the group must have 
cut and pasted their stamp onto 
the flyers. Director of Residential 
Life Shelly Fickau said, “We have 
not approved such a thing.” Now, 
how can an organization hope to 
effectively promote their agenda 
on campus without following the 
correct guidelines? 

Ido not think the fliers are un- 
worthy of approval. They are not 
offensive; they are merely mean- 
ingless. In the context of student 
activism, they are ineffective for 
promoting change or spreading 
awareness, 

When I saw the flier, my first 
thought was, “What?” I hope an 
activist organization would want 
a more meaningful response. 
—Mitra Heshmati is a freshman 
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Cardiologist and electrophysiologist Henry Halperin discussed the process by which he developed a new medical device. 


Cardiologist creates new catheter 


By HALEY TROVER 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Dr. Henry Halperin kicked 
off the first part of a faculty 
discussion series hosted by the 
newly founded Hopkins Medi- 
cal Device Network (HMDN) on 
Feb. 28. 

Halperin, a _ cardioelectro- 
physiologist in the Departments 
of Medicine and Radiology at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, gave a 
short lecture on his cutting-edge 
development. 

Halperin then opened the 
room up to discussion among 
graduate and undergraduate 
students, answering questions 
ranging from the new device he 
and his team are developing to 
the business side of developing 
anew medical device. 

Halperin’s research concerns 
MRI-guided radio frequency ab- 


lation. An ablation is a surgical 


excision of a body part or tissue. 

Halperin is working on ablat- 
ing part of the heart where an 
arrhythmia is present. Partial 
destruction of the heart with his 
new device can cure arrhyth- 
mias that may become life-lim- 
iting and even fatal in some 
cases. 

An arrhythmia, like atrial fi- 
brillation, is a result of coronary 
artery disease. Arrhythmias 
causes 5,000 strokes per year, 
and there are currently two mil- 
lion patients receiving care for it. 
With another, more serious type 
of arrhythmia, called ventricular 
tachycardia, patients die on the 
spot. : 

What Halperin and his team 
have developed special cath- 
eters through which an electric 
current can be applied. The cath- 
eters are MRI-compatible elec- 
trode catheters. 

These are essentially standard 
catheters, but they have been 
modified to remove magnetic 
materials. 

Through the catheter tips, a 
radiofrequency is applied for a 
certain amount of time that de- 
stroys the arrhythmic part of the 
heart. 

The catheter can be manually 





manipulated and an MRI ma- 
chine can be used to guide cath- 
eter navigation. 

Does this damage the heart? 
Sure, but not as much as an ar- 
rhythmia could; and it’s surely 
better than death in the case of 
some patients with fatal arrhyth- 
mias. 

The cost would be similar to 
an X-ray system, and the poten- 
tial marketable value for this new 
device is very promising. An es- 
timated $2 billion will come from 
patients (four million patients 
times $500 per catheter use). An 
additional $300 million dollars 
a year may also come from new 
arrhythmic cases, not to mention 
the added revenue from MRI- 
compatible generators and inter- 
faces, MRI-compatible supplies 
and imaging software. 








It’s educational to | 
listen to someone in 
charge of a start-up 
and learn about the 
technical difficulties. 
— BriaN Liau, SENIOR 


When Halperin began the 
discussion, many students were 
interested not just in the new 
device itself, but in the process 
of founding an organization, 
obtaining enough money to de- 
velop a device and obtaining a 
patent. 

There seems to bea fair amount 
of trouble not in acquiring mon- 
ey for the development of a new 
device, but rather in finding an 
adequate and adept management 
team and patent lawyer. 

The problem, especially at 
Hopkins, seems to be that when 
dealing with such specialized 
technologies, it’s hard for many 
to understand the particular 
market as well as the principles 
of business. 

Many of the questions from 
students were business-relat- 
ed, highlighting the goals of 


HMDN. 

HMDN was founded just last 
semester with the goal of encour- 
aging students to learn about the 
world of designing medical de- 
vices with both science and busi- 
ness aspects in mind. 

Joe Xue, a junior BME and 
electrical engineering major, 
said he “learned a lot of MRI and 
electrophysiology specifically in 
a class,” and he gained “lots of 
insight into these things” from 
the lecture. 

Xue added, “The business 
side was really cool. You never 
hear about doctors or professors 
speaking of funding or their 
problems.” 

Richard J.S. Choi, on the board 
of HMDN and a senior BME ma- 
jor, says “What we’re trying to 
do is to encourage and organize 
students to churn out ideas re- 
lated to the medical world. We 
want to relate what's lacking to 
students,” 

And, indeed, the organization 
is moving right along with an 
upcoming mixer in March. There 
will also be a meeting of faculty, 
undergraduates and graduate 
students to generate and present 
new ideas on April 6. 

It also includes advisor and 


‘faculty teams, all in the hopes of 


furthering the organization and 
making students more aware to 
the world of designing medical 
devices. 

Brain Liau, a senior BME ma- 
jor, called the first of these facul- 
ty discussions an “eye-opener.” 
“Tt opens your eyes to the pos- 
sibilities of what you could be 
doing.” 

Liau added, “It’s educational 
to listen to someone in charge of 
a start-up [organization] and to 
learn about the technical difficul- 
ties. We as engineers don’t really 
know what to expect.” 

HMDN certainly seems to be 
off to a successful start. The pro- 
gram creators are encouraging 
any students interested to attend 
coming lectures in the series. 

Interested students can con- 
tact the board at hmdn@jhu.edu 
or visit their Web site at http:// 
www.hmdn.org. 





“Can you imagine living 
here year ‘round?” 


Everybody talks about it. Those that make 
the move become our best advertisements. 
People who moved here to escape a 
commute to a city, People who moved 
here because they wanted to make an 
impact. People who moved here because 
they love the shore, Whether you're 
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Regional Medical Center. 
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Bottled water taxes resources 


By POLINA BELYANTSEVA 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Health and nutrition experts 
recommend that an adult human 
drink at least two liters (eight 
eight-ounce servings) of water 
per day to maintain a healthy 
level of hydration. To meet this 
requirement, many of us will 
reach for the convenient 16-ounce 


| plastic bottle of water, which in 
the United States is available to 


almost anyone, anywhere, The 
United States is currently the 
biggest consumer in the global 
bottled water market, which has 
more than doubled in the past six 
years. 

According to a recent study, 
the average American will drink 
one eight-ounce glass of bottled 
water per day, totaling an impres- 
sive 26 billion liters consumed in 
2004. In fact, Americans are will- 
ing to spend billions of dollars 
on bottled water for its consistent 
safety, high quality and good 
taste. 

Bottled water, running at about 
$2.50 per liter, ends up costing the 
average consumer approximately 
$10 per gallon — more than three 
times the currently soaring price 
of gasoline. 

Yet there are multiple costs 
beside financial concerns that are 
often ignored and are becoming 
increasingly important. 

Plastic bottles designed to 
contain bottled water are for the 
most part made from polyethyl- 
ene terephthalate (PET), a deriva- 
tive of crude oil. The amount of 
oil used to supply the United 
States with a year’s worth of 
such bottles is sufficient to run as 
many as 100,000 American cars 
for one full year. With the current 
oil market and projected short- 
ages, this is a serious economic 
consideration. 

Moreover, these plastic bottles 


are not being disposed of prop- 
erly and are causing significant 
environmental damage. Accord- 
ing to the Container Recycling 
Institute, 86 percent of PET plas- 
tic water bottles are not recycled 
and end up in landfills, where 
they can take up to 1,000 years 
to biodegrade. Moreover, the 
rates of plastic recycling have 
decreased more than 10 percent 
since 1995. 

Besides the environmental 
downside, the health benefits the 
bottled water industry boasts of 
are also doubtful. Roughly 40 
percent of bottled water origi- 
nates from tap water, with min- 
erals added for taste that have no 
marked health benefits. In some 
areas of Europe and the U.S. tap 
water is actually more strictly 
regulated than bottled water, 


* 


_ A recent study finds consumption of commercial water products has no benefit over tap water 


making tap water not only a 
cheaper but a safer alternative. 

In addition, fluoride, a sub- 
stance proven to prevent tooth 
decay, while available to 66 
percent of the U.S. population 
through the taps in their homes, 
is absent in almost all commer- 
cial bottled waters. 

But if consistency in taste is 
really what you're looking for, 
opt for a third option — filters. 
According to Brita, its high-end 
faucet filter system provides wa- 
ter for 18 cents a gallon, a con- 
siderable saving from $1 or more 
typically charged for an eight- to 
12-ounce bottle of water. 

It might be time to start con- 
sidering “throwing away” bot- 
tled water for a more economical- 
ly and environmentally friendly 
solution. 





: MORGAN DUMONT/NEWS-LETTER 
Both the financial and environmental costs of bottled water may outweigh its benefits. 
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Out of this world at Cosmic Coffee 











Interfaith coffeehouse provides an opportunity for students to perlorm and escape the grind 


By SHIRAZ RAHIM 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Cosmic Coffeehouse, a w eekly, 
student-organized performance 
ground, is an answer to your reg- 
ular lapse in studying and need 
for a break from all the bustle of 
daily classes and constant mid- 
terms. 


It all began from... 

Hosted by the Interfaith Cen- 
ter (yes, we have one, though 
most people are unaware of it), 
this weekly event is made up of 
a series of performances by vari- 
ous Hopkins students in areas 
ranging from poetry readings to 
full boy-band ensembles. 

The event began as part of the 
Interfaith Center’s Open Hands 
Open Hearts series, arranged to 
promote tolerance and under- 
standing among Hopkins’ many 
religious groups — the coffee- 
house served as a fun way to end 
the spiritual agenda. 

“Tt turned out to be one of our 
best events that year and drew 
a crowd of students who hadn’t 
been to the Interfaith Center be- 
fore,” Sharon Kugler, the Univer- 
sity chaplain and one of the first 
organizers of the Cosmic Coffee- 
house, said. 


Where the talents bloom... 

The coffeehouse features 
performances by any Hopkins 
student willing to present some- 
thing in the small, personal set- 
ting of the IFC. Of course, the 
whole event wouldn’t sound 
complete without the free coffee, 
tea, ice cream and kosher Krispy 
Kreme donuts to top off the stir- 
ring performances. 

Past presentations have fea- 
tured a reading of children’s 
poetry by volunteers from Bal- 
timore City elementary schools 
and a sophomore guitarist who 
sings well-done renditions by 
Johnny Cash and Elvis. 

“There are some incredibly 
talented students at Hopkins 
who truly enjoy kicking back on 


Thursday nights, sharing them- lain Kathy Schnurr. . ; ; good at it — he attends Baltimore City College, which is right down 
selves.with friends both old and For more information, or if the street. | have one grandchild, his name is Michael, named after and get to know each 
new,” Kugler remarked. It’s that simple... you want to perform at the his dad. My husband also has four children from a. previous marriage. other. Booyakasha. 

Just show up at the Interfaith next coffeehouse, contact 99 
Behind the scenes... Center — it’s right across the Brittany Schriver at bschriv- Favorite music? 


The organizers, sophomore 
Brittany Schriver and junior 


Show Times: 


9 6 naps children and trains them ye oe p.m. | was actually a mom. And a wife. | was very busy. bahnie goon besa 
Thurs., March m. ree admission ey 
Wed., March 15 6 ee Bee ena Ge atod Free food and refresh- Whats the most amazing thing that’s ever happened to you in your they sie olay back- 
Venue: a ments ie? grou can under- 
Shaffer 3 ity known to the world, the three scpesn 5 sr ral acalds ChE 
‘aq Stone young filmmakers documented The most amazing thing that has ever happened to me in my life was bale 
: at ont Arie De ont these children’s story. os ae dss) accepting Jesus Christ, and after that, was having children. 


‘ Association 


: Invisible Children: Rough Cut 


documentary of lost children in Uganda 





Imad Qayyum, book the per- 
formances for each coffeehouse, 
work on the publicity for the 
event and decorate the Interfaith 
Center to create a warm, invit- 
ing and mellowed environment. 
There are few places on campus 
where you can hang out with 
your friends as you listen to tal- 
ented musicians and poets and 
chomp down on some tasty ko- 
sher donuts. 


And it’s all for you... 

“We really wanted to create a 
place for people to come to just 
hang out, talk, laugh, listen to 
awesome music and temporar- 
ily forget about class,” Schriver 
said. 

The program is entirely stu- 
dent-run with some financial and 
moral support from Kugler and 
the University Assistant Chap- 


street from the AMRs! The num- 
ber of people who show up at the 


When three young Americans 
traveled to Northern Uganda, 


as the “Lord’s Resistance Army,” 
the Ugandan rebel group kid- 


http://www. invisiblechildren.com 
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your 
people 





— by Dominique Lieu 
You might be well familiar with the pink slips you need to deal with every 


semester when add/drop period comes, but how much do you know 
about the people who handle these slips behind the scenes? We sat 


_ down with the records supervisor for undergraduates and graduates at 
| the Office of the Registrar. Imagine all the add/drop forms you hand in 
| every semester and multiply it by 4,417. Yep, she’s one of the people 


| who manages these documents. Next time you walk by, say hello to her 


~ SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 
Sophomore Jonathan Goldsein and freshman Josh Heuitt perform at the Interfaith Center. 


coffeehouse varies from one day 
to the next and from one hour to 
the next, so at any one time the 
number of people enjoying this 
relaxed setting ranges from five 
to 50 people. 

“For everyone who comes out, 
it’s been a positive experience. 
I just wish more people would 
take advantage of it. It’s really the 
best way to get away for an hour 
or two on a Thursday night,” 
Schriver added. 


4 COSMIC COFFEE: 
What you need to know 


i When: First Thursday of 
every month 
Where: Lower level of the 
Interfaith Center 


f 
i 
l l 
] What time: 9 — 12 p.m. ] 
] l 
l I 


er@jhu.edu. 





Location: Remsen 101 


your saturday night 
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| — she sits close to the window. 


i | Where are you from? What first brought you to Baltimore? 


| was born and raised in Baltimore. Born and raised! 


| What are your favorite pastimes in this city? 


Oh, I’m very much involved with my church — women’s and children’s 
ministries, 


| What made you come to Hopkins? 


Let me think. Well, | was a divorced mother of four, with children 
anticipating college, and | believed that Hopkins would assist me in 
providing a college education for them. 


| What is your favorite part of the job? 


The people, my co-workers and meeting other people from different 
parts of the world. 


Who’s the most interesting person you’ve met in this job? 


Astudent, graduated some time ago, named Nikhil Gadkari. He 
was a student from India whom | found very interesting. We learned 
a lot from each other. 


Does he visit you? 


He graduated in 1997, visited in January right after this past new year. 


| When you were a kid, what was your dream job? 


| wanted to be a writer because | enjoyed reading so much. | 
enjoyed learning and sharing about people and places and 
experiences — sharing different lives, people with different lifestyles. 


What's your family like? 


| have a wonderful husband named Aaron whom | married in August of 
2000, and | have four children. Maurice is 27, and he lives in Florida. — 
My daughter, LaTonya, 26, lives in Owings Mills with her husband. My 
son Michael is in the Navy, his third year, in Africa someplace, he’s 23. 
Matthew is 16, and he’s my aspiring football player, and he's very 


| love praise and worship music. | sing all the time. 
Favorite movie? 
It would have to be the Passion of the Christ. 


Favorite book? 
The Bible. 


what was originally an adventure What do you do when you’re not working? Any hobbies? 
ee ou oe ot eae oh | prepare lessons for the children’s church and the women’s ministry, Sophomore, public health 
Ugandan saver are being ab- and | do taxes for people during tax season. I'm a certified tax 
INVIO\D ES] ducted to fight as soldiers in a Puen March: 4 preparer! @ | think people are more 
DISCOVER THE UNSEEN war they are forced'in to. Known Title: KUNG FU HUSTLE comfortable  some- 


What were you like when you were a college student like us? 


Do we students give you too much trouble? 


No, | would say that the majority of the students are not difficult. But 
like any place else, you know, you have people who need to make 
bigger adjustments than others. ‘ 


Any words of wisdom? 
If your output exceeds your intake, then your upkeep will be your 


campus? 2 


Because of the team atmosphere and because of the level of 
commitment. We are hard-working, and we have the ability to 
genuinely assist the students and others within the University. We 





your @ 


What do you think about 
diversity on campus? 


| 66 “| hate it when people 
talk about “yellow tak- 
ing over.” | think the 
amount of diversity is 
| great — | love how 
| many cultural groups 
there are, like Indian 
dancing and different 
ethnic groups. 


99 
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LAKSHMI MUTHU 
Freshman, international studies 


©6 | think it’s very diverse 
but not very integrated. 
There’s great aware- 
ness and respect, but 


nobody interacts. 
99 
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MAURA LILLIS 
Sophomore, international studies 





©6 There are a lot of pre- 
conceived notions that 
could be effaced if peo- 
ple would just sit down 
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times with their own 








Sophomore, neuroscience 


@ People are aware of it 
but tend to get com- 
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Patricia Gray, a native Baltimorean, manages records at the Registrar's Office. 
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Tennis teams both start M. lax defeats UMBC. improves to 2-1 


season with 


early losses 


Men lose to Methodist, women drop match to Washington 


By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


With flowers beginning to bud 
and birds beginning to chirp, 
another rite of spring took place 
for Hopkins this weekend — the 
start of tennis season. The men’s 
team, with high expectations 
coming into this season, dropped 
their first match to Methodist, 5-2, 
while the women split their first 
two matches, dropping Method- 
ist, 8-1, after losing to Washing- 
ton College, 6-2. 

The men’s squad came into 
the 2006 campaign ranked No. 
30 in the nation and No. 7 in the 
Mid-Atlantic Region, but these 
rankings are sure to fall after 
their loss in North Carolina to 
nationally-unranked Methodist 
College. 

With a surprising sweep of 
the doubles points, Methodist 
jumped out to an early 1-0 lead. 
The Blue Jays and coach Chuck 
Willenborg came out with a 
young lineup, with the No. 1 
doubles team composed of soph- 
omore Joe Vasoontara and junior 
transfer Hillen Smith. 

The No. 3 doubles team, who 
dropped their match, 8-4, is made 
up of sophomore Matt Naftilan 
and freshman Larry Wei. 

Smith and Naftilan were the 
only two bright spots for the Blue 
Jays in singles play. Naftilan won 
his match at No. 6 (4-6, 6-4, 6-4) 
in a three-set battle, while Smith 
won his match at No. 3 in straight 
sets, 6-1, 6-0. Vasoontara, the re- 
turning No. 1 for the Blue Jays, 
lost his match in straight sets 6- 
4, 6-3, while Roberti lost at No. 2 
(6-2, 6-1). 

The men’s team lost two play- 
ers from the starting lineup, but 
with the transfer Hillen filling 
in at one of the spots, it feels to 
many members as if they only 
lost one position. Wei played at 
No. 5 for the Blue Jays. The Blue 
Jays had high hopes coming into 
the season, and many believed 


that they would be able to con- 
tend on, if not a national level, at 
least a regional level. For many of 


the players, the loss at Method- | 


ist was a harsh start to a hopeful 
season. 

“It was embarrassing to start 
the season with a loss like that,” 
junior Nick Kennedy said. “It is 
really tough to travel all that way 
and lose a big regional match. 
It will end up costing us in the 
end. It puts more pressure on us 
to beat teams like Carnegie [Mel- 
lon], Swarthmore or Christopher 
Newport.” 


The three teams Kennedy 
mentioned are perennially strong 
programs. 


The women played against 
the same Methodist College but 
came out with entirely different 
results. A dominating 8-1 win 
over Methodist featured a sweep 
of every singles match, and a 2-1 
victory in the doubles matches. 

Freshman Brittany Matava, 
the new No. 1 singles player for 
the Blue Jays, was able to win her 
singles match 4-6, 6-1, 6-2. Sopho- 
more Tonya Gulnick won her 
match at No. 2 with ease 6-3, 6-1. 
Matava and Gulnick teamed up 
to lose at No. 1 doubles, the only 
dropped point of the day for the 
Blue Jays. 

On the same courts, the Jays 
lost their first match of the sea- 
son 6-2 to Washington College. 
Matava and Gulnick were the 
only two Blue Jays to record 
wins for Hopkins, with Mat- 
ava winning 5-7, 6-2, 6-2 and 
Gulnick winning 6-2, 6-2. The 
singles players for Hopkins also 
include junior Becky Busch, se- 
nior Jill Seidman and freshman 
Debbie Blass. 

The Johns Hopkins women 
currently stand at 1-1 on the sea- 
son, with a match coming up 
Sunday at home against Salis- 
bury College, and the men stand 
at 0-1, with their next match also 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
game looked to be the main con- 
tributors to a tough Blue Jays’ 
loss, Although Princeton's de- 
fense seemed at times to be al- 
most impenetrable, many of the 


Hopkins players believed that 


their team’s own defense de- 
served the win. 

“Princeton had a very good 
defense that day, but I think 
our team’s defense played well 
enough for us to win, especially 
Jesse [Schwartzman],” Dabrows- 
ki said. 

Schwartzman, one of the key 
components to last year’s cham- 


| pionship run, once again showed 


why he is possibly the best goal- 
keeper in the nation, saving 14 


| shots, nine in the first half alone. 








at home on Sunday against Salis- | 


bury. 


Sports Briefs 
Two men’s fencers qualify for NCAAs 


After a momentous weekend, 
the Hopkins’ men’s fencing team 
achieved a successful conclusion 
to the season, with two fencers 
placing in the top seven finishers 
at the NCAA Mid-Atlantic Fenc- 
ing Regional Championships 
in Durham, N.C., and secured 
two spots in the NCAA Fencing 
Championships. 

In foil, freshman Jimmy Ein- 
siedler placed sixth, despite com- 
ing into the regional champion- 
ships seeded at No. 32. Einsiedler 
is the first Hopkins foil fencer to 
place within the top seven in over 
four years. 

Joining him in the foil, junior 
Nick Marchuk and freshman Ben 
Dorfman placed 15th and 14th, re- 
spectively. However, only the top 
seven finishers in each category 
move on the championships. 

The Blue Jays also had a top 
seven finisher in épée with Dan 
Zielinski. Coming into the con- 
ference seeded No. 8, he finished 
fifth. Freshmen Dane Schiro and 


Max Mealy placed 24th and 26th, 
respectively, in foil as well. The 
Blue Jays last placed in the top 
ten in épée in 2004. 

The women’s team also attend- 
ed the meet in Durham. Fresh- 
man Grace Fried finished 16th in 
foil. In saber, junior Sarah Smilow 
and freshman Erica Hartmann 
finished 27th and 23rd, respec- 
tively. Fried’s 16th place finish was 
the team’s highest in two years. 
Hopkins’ women’s fencing team 
has not had a fencer in the NCAA 
championships in over ten years. 

For the championships, a total 
of 144 athletes are admitted for 
both men’s and women’s fenc- 
ing. In each event, such as foil or 
épée, 24 athletes compete against 
each other. Team scores are de- 
termined by points, where one 
point is awarded for each victory. 
The NCAA Championships will 
be held in Houston, Texas from 
March 16-19. 


—Alena Geffner-Mihlsten 


Track sends several athletes to ECACs 


A week after amassing the best 
scores in program history at the 
Centennial Conference Cham- 
pionships, men’s and women’s 
track sent a select group of ath- 
letes back to Ursinus to compete 
in the ECAC Indoor Track Cham- 
pionships. 

Representing the men were 
sophomore Patrick Brandon in 
the 3,000 meters, freshman Matt 
Trachtenberg in the pole vault 
and the 4 x 800 meter relay team 
of sophomore James Bronson, se- 
nior Aaron Landgraf, sophomore 
Jason Hortiatis and freshman Joe 
Lefkowitz. On the women’s side 
were freshmen Lauren Chun in 
the pole vault and Rachel Hogen 
in the 3,000 meters. 

Brandon and Chun were the 
top finishers of the day for the 
Jays, each taking seventh in their 
respective events. Brandon came 
in with a time of 8:57.49 to beat 
out 11 of the 18 competitors, while 
Chun cleared 10’ (3.07 meters) in 
a 14-person field. Dickinson's 


1 


Tom Rhodes won men’s 3,000 
in 8:48.00 and Southern Maine’s 
Melissa Bellemore won the pole 
vault after clearing 11’6.5”. 

Unfortunately for Chun, 10’ 
was a far cry from her best vault 
of 111”, and even farther from 
the NCAA automatic qualifying 
mark of 12’2”. For Chun to have 
made it to the NCAA champion- 
ships, she would have to have 
cleared 11’5.75”, leaving her 4.75” 
shy of continuing her indoor sea- 
son. 

Instead, she and the rest of 
the track team will begin the 
outdoor season on March 24 
at N.C. State’s Raleigh Relays 
and Mary Washington’s Battle- 
ground Relays. 

Rounding out the day’s scor- 
ing, Hogen finished 10:5792 to 
take 13th out of 16, Trachtenberg 
cleared 13’11” for 11th place and 
the 4 x 800 team came in with a 
time of 8:20.66, good for tenth. 


—Zach Goodman 








While making some jaw-drop- 
ping saves, Schwartzman was 
also focused on communicating 
with his teammates throughout 
the game. 

Through his leadership and 
field marshalling, many of the 
team’s clears looked sharp and 
precise, and for the most part, 
got the job done. However, if 
you asked a perfectionist like 
Schwartzman about his team’s 
play you might get a different 
answer. 

“The game was tough all 
over the field. We played very 
sloppy, especially with some of 
our clears,” Schwartzman said. 
“T think our defense did a nice 
job, but it was a team loss. And 
one part of that loss was our 
clears.” 

On the offensive side of the 
ball, the difficulties on Saturday 
resided with the attack unit’s 
inability to break the brick wall 
that was the Tigers’ D. At times, 
a good amount of the offensive 
miscues and mistakes proved 
costly for the Jays, as Princeton 
successfully cleared the ball on 
21 of 22 chances. 

Another stat that sticks out 
from the game was the Jays’ fail- 
ure to capitalize on extra man 
opportunities, converting only 
20 percent of their chances. “Just 
watching the film, we missed a 
lot of opportunities,” sophomore 
attacker Kevin Huntley said. 
“You can never walk off the field 
feeling bad about the game you 
played, but they played good and 


| they got the win.” 


Even though Princeton looked 
poised on both sides of the ball 
and seemed to have pinpointed 
the flaws in the Hopkins’ game- 
plan, the lack of that famous per- 
sistent Hopkins’ offensive attack 





A GREAT PLACE TO LIVE 


Conveniently located close 
to downtown, I-95, and the 
White Marsh area. Bright, 
clean and spacious with 
hardwood floors, washer / 
dryer, fenced yard and new 
improvements. 1 BR 1 BA on 
two floors for $850 mo. 
Includes utilities, 
available now. 


Contact: r4991@erols.com 








HISPANIC, SPANISH or 
ITALIAN EGG DONORS 
' NEEDED $15,000+ 
(PLUS ALL EXPENSES) 


We are seeking Hispanic, 
Spanish or Italian women who 
are attractive, under the age 
of 29, SAT 1300+, physically 
fit and maintaining a healthy 
lifestyle. 


If you have a desire to help 
an infertile family and would 
like more information please 

contact us. 


Email: 
darlene@aperfectmatch.com 
1-800-264-8828 








100% JEWISH ASHKENAZI 
EGG DONOR NEEDED 





We are seeking women who 
have blue-green eyes, are un- 
der the age of 29, SAT 1300+, 
physically fit and maintaining 
a healthy lifestyle. 





If you have a desire to help 
an infertile family and would 
like more information please 

contact us. 


$20,000 (PLUS ALL 
EXPENSES) 


Email: 
darlene@aperfectmatch.com 
1-800-264-8828 
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Senior midfielder Greg Peyser takes a check from UMBC longstick Justin Berdeguez. Peyser scored once in the winning effort. 


was the real reason why the Blue 
Jays’ streak of 37 straight home 
wins was snapped. 

However, the team remains 
confident, even with their first 
loss coming at home to a peren- 
nial rival. 

“I think once we work the 
kinks out, our team will even- 
tually progress to something 
great,” Dabrowski said. “I can’t 
predict the future, but I am going 
to take this season one game at a 
time.” 

The question that needs to be 
answered next game and for the 
rest of the season is this: Can this 
youth movement of freshmen 
and sophomores continue the 
winning tradition of Hopkins la- 
crosse? 

For some members, the an- 
swer lies with the team’s ability 
to make those who are younger 


into better and smarter players, 
so that the opportunities that are 
missed in the present won't be 
forgotten in the future. 

“We are going to optimize the 
youth and energy that we have 
on the team to try and create the 
best product we can down the 
stretch,” Rabil said. 

After starting their season 
with a too-close-for-comfort vic- 
tory over Albany and then drop- 
ping the home match to Princ- 
eton, Hopkins fans might have 
seemed a little anxious when 
the Jays fell behind 5-3 to UMBC 
with 23 minutes left in Tuesday’s 
game. 

However, the spectators were 
then treated to a familiar offen- 
sive display, as the Jays rattled off 
five straight goals. The awaken- 
ing of the Blue Jay offense helped 
prevent Hopkins from losing two 


consecutive games for the first 
time since 2000. 

Huntley notched five goals 
and an assist in the final 20 min- 
utes of the game, during which 
the Jays went on a 9-2 run, de- 
stroying the No. 17 Retrievers’ 
chance of pulling off an upset. 

During Hopkins’ surge, the 
Blue Jays also received a goal 
from sophomore defenseman 
Ben O'Neill, the first of his ca- 
reer, as well as scores from senior 
midfielder Greg Peyser and Dab- 
rowski. 

The Jays will again take to 
the road this weekend for the 
first time all season, facing off 
against Hofstra at 1:30 p.m. 
After losing to the University 
of Massachusetts and beating 
Brown so far this season, Hofs- 
tra is ranked as the No. 15 team 
in the country. 


A NEW TAKE ON CASUAL FRIDAY. 


additional incom we you train close to 
home and famil . ‘With over 120 careers to 


and in the future of your country. Find out. 
more at GOARMYRESERVE. aus or call 


1-800- USA- ARMY. 
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Swim team’s international star is ready lor NCAAs 


By JASON FARBER 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


At the NCAA Division II 
Swimming Championships next 
weekend in Minneapolis, you 
can expect to see plenty of accom- 
plished athletes get caught in the 
glare of the national spotlight. 

But not Hopkins sophomore 
Ryan Kim. For Kim, who will be 
competing in five events, the na- 
tional spotlight is about as blind- 
ing as a lava lamp. 

For starters, this won't be 
Kim's first NCAA champion- 
ships — last year, as a freshman, 
he placed seventh in the 100-yard 
backstroke, ninth in the 200-yard 
backstroke, 12th in the 200-yard 
individual medley and was also 
on the bronze medal-winning 
200-yard and 400-yard medley 
relay teams. ; 

But even that meet must have 
paled in comparison to one of 
his previous feats. At NCAAs, 
he was competing against his 
country, not for it. When Kim 
was just an eighth-grader in 
Seoul, Korea, he competed for 
his country’s junior national 
team at an international meet in 
Taiwan, winning two of the five 
events he swam. 

By the time he came to Amer- 
ica in ninth grade to attend the 


But the swimmers at George- 
town Prep made sure Kim — and 
everyone else — was aware of the 
caliber of their foreign standout. 

Senior Sean Kim (no rela- 
tion to Ryan), co-captain of the 
Blue Jays, remembers competing 
against Georgetown Prep when 
he was a senior at nearby Paint 
Branch High School in Burtons- 
ville, Md. 

“At our high school state 
meet, his team put up signs say- 
ing they had an Olympic swim- 
mer from Korea,” said the elder 
Kim. After Ryan Kim’s coach 
mentioned that he should try 
out for the Korean team, calling 
Kim an Olympian became a joke 
— and an intimidation tactic 
— for the swimmers at George- 
town Prep. 

Kim says that after high 
school, he decided to come to 
Hopkins to make the transition 
from “normal high school kid” to 
“normal college kid.” 

Of course, as we know, Kim 
has a loose definition of the word 
“normal.” Currently, he’s the 
kind of normal college swimmer 
that has the second-best 100-yard 
backstroke and third-best 200- 
yard backstroke times in Divi- 
sion III. 

“I’m sure I would feel very 
special for representing my coun- 
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in the U.S.” Kim said. “But that 
would have really required me 
to put in much more time in the 
pool, and the trial took place 
when I was a senior in high 
school. So I decided to be a nor- 
mal high school kid instead.” 


mates, Kim’s win in the 100-yard 
backstroke on Saturday gave the 
team the morale boost they need- 
ed to win the meet. 

“He has a tremendous influ- 
ence, and he’s one of the reasons 
a lot of guys on the team started 











swimming well this weekend,” 
senior co-captain Gary Itskovich 
said. “His win made a big shift in 
all of our mindsets.” 

The Blue Jays were in sixth 
place coming into Saturday, the 
second day of competition, but 
Kim’s win in the last event of the 
day pushed the team into first 
place going into the final day of 
the meet. Despite being one of 
only three Division III teams at 
the meet, Hopkins held on to win 
their second ECAC Champion- 
ships in three years. 

“On the second day [of 
ECACs], I shifted a gear and 
started to get going,” Kim said. 
It was totally unexpected for me 
to get a lifetime best in the 100- 
yard backstroke, since I wasn’t 
shaved and tapered for the 
meet.” 

“We always know he’s going 
to perform — there’s no question 
about whether it will be.a good 
swim or a bad swim for him,” se- 
nior co-captain Tyler Harris said. 
“Everybody’s looking forward to 
seeing what he can do at Nation- 
als.” 

Everybody except for Kim, of 
course. He already knows what 
he’s going to do. 

“T am very excited for this 
meet because there is no doubt 
in my mind that I am going to 





Young women’s lax squad now No. 4 in D-I 


Five Blue Jays score, but no one matches Mary Key’s three goal, three assist performance 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
women will arrive early to prac- 
tice or stay on the field to shoot 
the ball around. 

“Tt is not uncommon for many 
of the girls to stick around after 
practice and play a game like 
pipes, where we aim for the sides 
of the net,” Putnam said. “There 
are other times when we all hang 
out before practice, dancing to 
the music that we play in the 
locker room.” 

She also mentioned how the 
loose, energetic nature of the 
team shows itself on the bus 
trips. 

“A lot of my favorite moments 
have come from those bus rides, 
following a game,” Putnam said. 
“Coming back from the [George 
Washington] game, we rekindled 
a tradition called story-time, 
where we make the freshmen 
stand up and tell some stupid 
story. It was a huge conversation 
where we all laughed and stuff, 
even with the coaches.” 


But before their joyous bus 
ride home, the Jays defeated 
George Washington on its home 
turf, 12-8, on Feb. 26. Key and ju- 
nior Sarah Walsh combined for 
seven goals in the game. 

“We've been doing what we’ve 
needed to do,” Putnam said. “We 
need to work on polishing our 
game by keeping turnovers high 
and everything else working 
well.” 

Key said that the atmosphere 
created by the team’s recent suc- 
cess has significantly increased 
the fun of playing lacrosse. 

“After we held on to beat 
Princeton, we were all ecstatic 


~ and jumping all over each other,” 


she said. “We accomplished our 
goal for that week and that was 
the best day ever. But we need to 
stay prepared for the rest of our 
opponents.” 
Key added 


that remain- 


‘ing competitive and successful 


means continuing to work hard 
and tweak any errors that have 


shown up in games. 

“By no means have we played 
flawless lacrosse, and we need 
to keep fixing any weaknesses 
that have been exposed in our 
games,” she said. “It’s not one 
weakness that keeps showing it- 
self, but rather something differ- 
ent each week.” 

One potential weakness that 
didn’t manifest itself in this 
week’s game was the Blue Jays’ 
offensive reliance on Key. One 
of the questions facing the team 
before the season started was 
who would be able to relieve 
Key of some of the offensive 
pressure. 

But four other Blue Jays 
scored in the game against 
Princeton, including sophomore 
attacker Annie Wagner, who 
scored twice. 

The Blue Jays will be out to 
prove they can continue this 
trend when they take on the Uni- 
versity of Ohio this Friday at 4 
p-m. at Homewood Field. 
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swim fast. At this point in time, 
I’m full of confidence,” he said. 

For him, the important ques- 
tion is how the team will place, 
especially considering they will 
be up against Kenyon College, 
who has won an unbelievable 
26 consecutive NCAA titles, and 
beat the Blue Jays earlier in the 
season. 

“This year, our team has a 
great shot of being the national 
champion and defeating Ken- 

_ yon College,” he said. “There- 
fore, my goal for this meet is to 
score as many points as I can. 
If becoming the national cham- 
pion in my own event is the best 
way to help the team, I am ready 
to do so.” 


CONTINUED FROM PacE A12 
attendance of the 2004 team, who 
routinely abused the opposi- 
tion by large margins. Hopkins 
routed Rutgers-Newark 8-1, with 
solid performances from both old 
faces and new. Senior outfielder 
Gary Rosenberg, one of the team’s 
co-captains, had a perfect 3-for-3 
day, including his first home run 
of the season. He added another 
two hits in the second game to go 
5 for 8 on the day. 

“I was getting used to seeing 
the ball, tried to make contact, 
and the ball went to the right 
place,” Rosenberg said. 

Also chiming in on offense 
was sophomore second base- 
man Jon Solomon, who scored 
twice and recorded a two-hit 
performance that included his 
first career base knock. Since the 
pitchers are not yet in midseason 
form, Babb held them to no more 
than two innings each. 

Luckily, no one needed any 
more than that to establish them- 
selves. Senior Jason Thayer got 
the win with two scoreless in- 
nings, and he and three others 
combined on a four-hit, one-walk 
effort over seven innings. 

And they certainly weren’t 
slow. The Jays notched five stolen 
bases in the first game, including 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
we weren't going to give up.” 

Thus the Jays provided an 
emotional finish to an emotional 


| week. On Sunday, Feb. 26, Hop- 
| kins lost a close game to Muhlen- 


berg in the Centennial Confer- 
ence Tournament finals. Soon 








two from both Rosenberg and - 


Solomon and one from senior 
first baseman Tim Sliker. 

“I was surprised how well we 
ran the bases,” Babb said. 

Unfortunately, the Jays’ will- 
ingness to run got them into 
trouble in the second game. 

“We made a couple mistakes 
in the game,” Babb said. “Rosen- 
berg charged a ball that got by 





him. We tell our outfielders to ap- 








after the loss, the Jays found out 
they weren't getting a bid to the 
NCAA Tournament. 

But only three days after the 


| Muhlenberg loss, the Jays re- 


bounded agaist Frostburg State 


| in the first round of the ECAC 


Tournament, cruising to a 56-38 
victory. 

“I've seen teams just collapse 
because they see [ECACs] as a 
loser’s tournament,” Kimball 
said. “I didn’t see that this year at 
all for our team.” 

After a comfortable 66-52 
win over Dickinson, Hopkins 
was slated to play against Pitt- 
Greensburg in the tournament 
finals. The first challenge for the 
Jays was making sure that their 
expectations didn’t get the best 
of them. Kimball said that the 
Bobcats’ tallest player was 5’8” 
(in comparison, the Jays’ shortest 
player is 5’7”). 

“They were a lot smaller than 
us, SO we probably underestimat- 
ed them,” she said. “They were 
very well coached, and they were 
very patient. They used every 
player to the best of their ability.” 

Senior forward/center Aman- 
da Leese, one of Hopkins’ top 
post players, said that at the be- 
ginning of the game, the Jays 
had trouble capitalizing on their 
height advantage. 

“T was settling for jump shots 
when I should have been taking 
it in to the basket,” she said. “We 


proach balls with caution.” 

Still recovering from the win- 
ter, the Hopkins outfield remains 
in poor shape, turning fly balls 
that drop into unpredictable 
jumping beans. Rosenberg’s mis- 
cue led to two unearned runs, 
and the Jays lost the second game 
of the doubleheader 5-3. But these 
early games are essentially spring 
training for Hopkins, an opportu- 
nity to work the bugs out. 

“We realize it’s still very ear- 
ly,” Scally said. “We've got a lot 
of work to do before we become 
the team that’s trying to win the 
conference.” 

Much of that work is going 
to be on their home field. With 
spring break being a week later 
than normal this year, Hopkins is 
scheduled to play six more games 
at home before heading to Ari- 
zona over the break, the greatest 
number of pre-trip games in re- 
cent memory. 

“In two out of my first three 





Clutch comeback isn’t 
enough lor w. bball 


Down 15 at half, Jays reel in Pitt-Greensburg but lose by five 


didn’t really play to our advan- 
tages until the second half.” 

Hopkins was also playing 
with a limited bench, as three 
injuries left the Jays with just ten 
players in their final tournament. 
Junior guard Whitney Davis tore 
her ACL in late December, and 
freshman guard Jenna Berninger 
had reconstructive ACL surgery 
around the same time. The Jays 
were also without freshman for- 
ward Kristin Phillips, who suf- 
fered a stress fracture in her foot 
shortly before the Centennial 
Tournament. 

“I think our legs just weren't 
with us in the final,” Miller said. 

Fortunately for the Jays, some 
of their younger players were 
able to endure the rigors of a 
long season and ended up com- 
ing through for their team. Leese 
said teams often use the ECAC 
Tournament as an opportunity to 
give their underclassmen some 
postseason experience, and that 
in this regard the final game was 
an auspicious showing for the 
Jays. 

Sloane came off the bench to 
score 14 points in just 24 minutes, 
and her classmate Jonay Foster, 
also a guard, chipped in five 
points and an assist in 13 minutes 
of play. Hopkins’ two starting 
guards, Kimball and senior Ka- 
tie O’Malley, will graduate this 
spring, but as the Pitt-Greens- 
burg game showed, the Jays will 
be able to fill their spots in the 
backcourt. 

“Our freshmen played with 
such amazing heart in the second 
half, and that speaks volumes for 
what next season will be like,” 
Leese said. “As a senior leaving, 
that’s great to see.” 





Rosenberg goes 5-for-8 in doubleheader 


years here, we weren’t even able 
to get outside before our trip,” 
said Scally. 

The Jays still have some obsta- 
cles in Baltimore before heading 
to sunny Arizona, including two 
perennial powerhouses, Messiah 
and York. 

“Messiah won the Mid-Atlan- 
tic Conference last year, and York 
is always strong,” Babb said. 
“York has already gone south, so 
they’re far in advance of where 
we are right now.” 

But the Jays see these chal- 
lenges as opportunities. 

“It'll be a good test for us,” 
Scally said. 

Hopefully by the end of the 
test, people will start to recog- 
nize the 2006 Blue Jays. 

Messiah heads to Homewood 
on Wednesday at 2:30 p.m. and 
York visits on Thursday at 3 p.m. 

Note: The results of Wednesday's 
game vs. Messiah came in after press 
time. 


ay ’ * 
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Senior outfielder Bryce Baumann tries to lay down a bunt for the Blue Jays. 





GOURMET BURRITOS & TACOS. CHEAP. 
INNER HARBOR @ THE POWER PLANT 
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In their first game back in New Orleans 
after relocating to Oklahoma City in the 
wake of Hurricane Katrina, the NBA's 
Hornets drew a sellout crowd of 17,744 
against the Los Angeles Lakers on 
Mar. 8. Only 189,000 of New Orleans’ 
465,000 pre-Katrina residents have re- 
turned to the city. 


- Marcie9, 2ooe 


CALENDAR 
THURSDAY 
Baseball vs. York 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY 
W. Lacrosse vs. Ohio 4 p.m. 
SATURDAY 
Baseball vs. Misericordia 12 p.m. 
SUNDAY 
M. and W. Tennis vs. Salisbury 1 p.m. 
W. Lacrosse vs. Ohio State 1 p.m. 











W. bball 
knocked out 


Despite a stellar second-half 
comeback, Jays fall 59-54 


By JASON FARBER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Trailing 30-15 to Pitt-Greens- 
burg at halftime of the ECAC 
Tournament finals, the Hopkins 
women’s basketball team _ re- 
ceived some motivational locker 
room wisdom 
from their 
veteran as- 
sistant coach, 





ardson. 

“She said 
to us, ‘We don’t want to leave like 
a bunch of punks,” junior for- 


ward Julie Miller said. “We knew | 
it was going to be a long bus | 


ride back from Pittsburgh, so we 


wanted to do something positive | 


with the situation we were in.” 


Sure, it wasn’t as inspiring as | 
“Win one for the Gipper,” but to | 
some degree, Richardson's speech | 


had an effect. The Jays came back 
firing in the second half, clearly 
showing they had adjusted to 
Pitt-Greensburg’s quick, guard- 
oriented style of play. 


“Our team went through a lot | 


of adversity this season — we 
lost three players to injury, and 
after the heartbreak of not get- 
ting into NCAAs, we wanted to 
win the ECAC tournament more 
than anything,” freshman guard 


Caitlin Sloane, who led the Blue. 


Jays in scoring with 14 points, 


said. “We really wanted to end 


the season on a good note.” 

The Jays weren't able to pull 
off a win in their final game of 
the season, but they weren’t com- 
pletely unsatisfied by their per- 
formance either. They managed 
an incredible comeback, reduc- 
ing Pitt-Greensburg’s lead to just 
three points with 11 seconds left 
in the game. 

The Bobcats hit two late free 
throws to put the Jays out of 
reach and won, 59-54. 

“People were really down and 
were pretty much stunned going 
into the locker room at halftime. 
But the defining thing about this 
team — more than any other I’ve 
ever been on — is we never quit,” 
senior guard Katie Kimball said. 
“It would have been easy to give 
up, but we battled our way back, 
and I'm so proud of the way we 
responded to that. I had enough 
faith in my team to know that 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 


INSIDE 


Both swimming squads 
beat W & L at home 


The men’s and women’s swim- 
ming teams are both clearly 
peaking at the right time. After 
dropping two straight meets, 
both squads beat Washington & 

Lee at home. Page A10. 


Kim is confident going 
into NCAAs 


After swimming for his home- 
land Korea's junior national team 
as an eighth grader, sophomore 
swim star and Athlete of the 
Week Ryan Kim is no srtanger to 
big meet competition. Page A11. 


Griffin explodes for 23 
points in the second half 


Junior center/forward Matt 
Griffin led the men to victory 
over Washington College on Sat- 
urday. His standout performance 
earned him this issue’s Athlete of 
the Week. Page A10. ’ 
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Sophomore midfielder Paul Rabil fights through a sea of Princeton defenders. Though the Jays spent most of the game on defense, Rabil still managed to score a goal. 


M. lax loses at Homewood Field 


Princeton hands the Blue Jays their first home loss in four years: 6-4 win shatters Jays’ 37-came home wininng streak 


By MATTHEW MURRAY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Last Saturday, Princeton's 
physical play and stifling de- 
fense com- 
bined with a 
blistery wind 
and myriad 
missed op- 
portunities to 
result in the men’s lacrosse team’s 
first loss of the season. 

The Tigers defeated Hopkins 
6-4 in a game that also featured 
a fantastic performance by junior 
goalie Jesse Schwartzman and 
a sub-par showing by a youth- 
filled offensive attack. To make 
matters worse, the Jays lost more 
than just a game to a bitter rival 
— they also bid farewell to their 
streak of 37 consecutive home 
wins. 

“Princeton was a well-coached 
team. Nevertheless, our defense 
only let in six goals and they were 
up to the task that day,” sopho- 
more midfielder Paul Rabil said. 
“Our offense dictated the way 
that we played, not the physical 
gameplay or the penalties.” 

The Tigers struck first in the 
game with a quick unassisted 


goal from Mark Kovler at the 
14:13 mark in the opening period. 
With many of the rabid fans go- 
ing crazy in the Nest and a chilly 
wind swirling about in the air, 
the Blue Jays’ defense looked dis- 
tracted in the beginning of the 
match. However, after an early 
time-out by head coach Dave Pi- 
etramala, they quickly regained 
their composure. 

After a series of nice saves by 
Schwartzman and a clamp-down 
on defense, Hopkins’ offense an- 
swered Kovler’s score with a goal 
of their own from junior attacker 
Drew Dabrowski with 1:11 left in 
the first quarter. 

In the second period, Prince- 
ton’s offense maintained almost 
complete control of the ball. With 
the Tigers maintaining posses- 
sion for so long — at points al- 
most aimlessly passing back and 
forth — Hopkins only managed 
to get off ten shots during the 
first half. 

Nevertheless, Princeton’s sec- 
ond goal at the 9:11 mark was 
matched 22 seconds later by a 
shot from junior attacker Jake 
Byrne that bounced into the left- 
hand corner of the net. 

With the score knotted up 





Senior defensive midfielder Matt Feild guards Princeton midfielder Whitney Hayes. 








at two apiece, the second half 
started out with a bullet-like shot 
from Rabil, allowing the Jays to 
take their first and only lead in 
the game. ; 
After a couple of phenom- 
enal point-blank saves from 
Schwartzman, Princeton’s_ re- 
lentless offensive pursuit finally 
broke through a weary Hopkins 
defensive formation. The Tigers’ 
Peter Trombino punched in two 


By ZACH GOODMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Jays’ baseball season got 
off to a promising start this past 
weekend, splitting a doublehead- 
er against Rutgers-Newark 8-1 
and 3-5 and 
proving they 
can mash, 
pitch  effec- 
tively and fly 
around the 
basepaths. 

Only one problem: Who are 
they? 


“We only have three or four » 


members of the squad that won 
33 games in a row two years 
ago,” head coach Bob Babb said. 
“And they didn’t start.” 

That team is ancient history. 
In fact, most of last year’s team 
is, too. The Jays graduated nine 
starters — seven position players 
and two starting pitchers — in- 
cluding two of the most prolific 
power hitters in Hopkins history, 
outfielder Paul Winterling and 
first baseman Mike Durgala. 

But there will be more simi- 
larities to the 40-game winners of 
two years ago than just the uni- 
form. The Jays have a daunting 
stock of quality arms and play- 
ers who could have seen regular 
time in most other Centennial 
teams last year. 

“I think the strength of our 
team will be our overall depth, 
both pitching and position-wise,” 
Babb said. “They're talented and 
I’m expecting big things.” 

Another similarity is Durgala, 
who is continuing in the tradi- 
tion of Dave Brackett (class of 
2003) and Doug Hitchner (class 
of 2004), both recently graduated 
players who have stayed on as as- 
sistant coaches. He joins an assis- 


straight goals, which were then 
followed by a pair of additional 
scores, upping the Princeton total 
to six. After being roughed up by 
four Tiger penalties in the sec- 
ond half, the Jays only added one. 
more goal before the sounding of 
the final horn. 

The long Princeton offensive 
possessions and overall brutal 
physicality during the 60-minute 


Womens lax 
beats No. 3 


| ligers 6-7 al 
Homewood 


By DREW LEFKOF 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Although the women’s §la- 
crosse team may boast a young 
and _ relatively inexperienced 
roster, junior attacker Mary Key 
insists that victories over top 
teams are no fluke. Princeton, 
the No. 3 team in the country, 
would most 
likely agree. 

“Tt was an 
amazing, fun 
game to play. 
We wanted 
to show people that we're a team 
capable of championship-caliber 
play,” Key said of last Saturday’s 
8-7 win against the Tigers on 
Homewood Field. “I think we're 
earning a lot more respect than 
before.” 

Key, who scored three crucial 
goals, added that the team’s fo- 
cus and energy level contributed 
to a strong first quarter of play 
that saw the Blue Jays jump to an 
early five-goal lead. 

“We're an energetic, young 
team, and we were excited to go 
out and play lacrosse. We found 
the focus before the game, kept it 
loose during warm-ups and came 
out flying,” Key said. 

Key was named Player of the 
Week. by both: Womenslactosse. 
com and the American Lacrosse 
Conference for her three-goal, 
three-assist performance, which 





| helped lead the Jays to.a.5-0.lead 


to start the game. 

Her performance also helped 
earn the Jays an accolade: a No. 4 
national ranking, up from No. 8 
before the Princeton game. 

Senior defender Kelley Put- 
nam said the team’s love for 
lacrosse and competition has 
contributed to a successful prod- 
uct on the field. Putnam noted, 
for example, how many of the 
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Baseball splits two to begin season 


MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Sophomore shortstop Jonas Fester takes off after notching one of his two hits. 


tant coaching staff of Jack Newell 
and Brackett as the strength and 
conditioning coach. i 
“He's been a great influence on 
the younger kids, and the upper- 


-classmen know what he’s meant 


to the program,” senior outfielder 
and co-captain Matt Scally said 
of his former teammate. 

But Babb recognizes the dearth 
of game experience, which will 
likely be the Jays’ highest hurdle 


this season. 

“It'll be interesting to see if we 
get off to a slow start while guys 
gain experience,” Babb said. But 
if the first game of the season is 
any indication, this hard-nosed 


team isn’t going to do anything . 


slow. 

In their season opener, the 
reconfigured Jays put on a 
show that reminded those in 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 
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Searching for fun on the road 


By MAURA LILLIS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


I see Jimi Hendrix's “Voodoo Chile (Slight Return),” Red Bull and 
miles of tolled highway under construction. Exorbitant gas prices 
will rule our food consumption, and hopefully I will rule our radio. 
I see two words: road trip. 

Immortalized by the likes of Thelma, Louise and Breckin Mey- 
er, road tripping is the quintessential bonding experience for any 
group of friends. When people ask you what you're doing for Spring 
Break, you don’t answer Florida, Carolina or New York as the high- 
light of your trip — you answer enthusiastically, “My friends and I 
are going on a road trip!” 

CONTINUED ON Pace B2 
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* Two students adjust to 
university life abroad, both 
in the United Kingdom. 
Scope out what they have to 
say about the culture, B3. 
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Find new memories in some of 
the oldest cultures of the world 


By REBECCA MESSNER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Maybe the idea of wet T-shirt contests just doesn’t sound 
that great to you. Maybe you're more a fan of fine red wine 
than cheap light beer. Maybe you're a shop-a-holic or a museum 
freak, or maybe you're just the kind of person to go against the 
rest when it comes to the conventional (and let’s face it, a little 
boring) things that college kids do these days. 

If this sounds like you, it might behoove you to consider doing 
something different this Spring Break, instead of the pre-pack- 
aged, all-inclusive tropical drunk fests that your friends will em- 
bark upon in the next week or so. 

CONTINUED ON Pace B2 


Classic paradise getaways can’t be beat 
By LIZA WEHRLY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Consisting of a week of vacation in the middle of March, Spring Break af- 
fords students just enough time off to enjoy the ultimate vacation. While some 
head north to the snowy slopes of Whistler and others jet set to the cultured 
lands of Europe, year after year many students are drawn to the sunny haven 
of the tropics. For many college-aged spring breakers the allure of the Carib- 


bean is just too hard to resist. 


: 


After suffering months of snowstorms, sub-zero temperature and artic wind 
— perhaps this is an exaggeration, but it definitely feels as though these 


Arts 


* Not only is Bruce Willis 
in an action movie co-star- 
ring Mos Def, he also rocks 
a badass mustache. We 
review 16 Blocks, Bé. 
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Arts 


* Harry and the Pot- 
ters cast their musical 
wizardry on the Talking 
Head last week. Check 
out our review, B7. 
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SPRING BREAK Focu 


Forget planes: Pile in 


Travel possibilities abound in Europe 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
Granted, those tropical drunk 
fests seem irreplaceable, but if 
youre tired of them, try thinking 
less south and more west: Euro- 
pean spring breaks can be just as 
invigorating. 

Consider your endless op- 
tions — Europe has everything. 
If you're hung up on winter end- 
ing, hit the Alps for some skiing. 
If you need that sun, the Mediter- 
ranean is just warming up, and 
its beaches are some of the most 
beautiful in the world. 

If you're more into hitting the 
museums or the boutiques for 
spring's latest trends, Europe has 
more cultural meccas than any 
continent on the planet. And all it 
takes is a little research, because 
knowing where to go can really 
spare you from spending an arm 
and a leg. 

Keep in mind, those of you 
who simply can’t imagine spring 
break in any place other than 
Cancun or Cabo — Europe is the 
home of the nonexistent drinking 
age, the best wine in the world, 
the best beer in the world and 
countless other excuses to get 
your drink on. 


Spain 

One of the most relaxed and 
colorful places on earth, Spain 
is home of the bullfight, sangria 
and Picasso. Barcelona is one of 
this country’s most popular tour- 
ist destinations and a booming 
cultural center of music, food, art 
and fashion. 

Like nearly all Spanish cities, 
Barcelona is perfect for visiting 
in the spring; in the summer the 
combination of heat and masses 
of tourists makes the city un- 
bearable. Also check out Madrid 
for the Museo del Prado, a wide 
range of theatres and some all- 
night partying at candlelit jazz or 
samba venues. The sun-soaked 
and breezy islands of Mallorca 
and Ibiza are also popular. 


U.K. and Ireland : 

News flash: JHU’s Spring 
Break this year begins on Friday, 
March 17 — St. Patrick’s Day. 

















LIZA WEHRLY/NEWS-LETTER 


This beautiful area of Venice, and everything else Italy has to offer, can be experienced with a small amount of planning ahead. 


Celebrate all week long with the 
Irish and their many shades of 
green and types of beer. 

Dublin has turned into one of 
the most popular tourist cities in 
Europe due to its people being 
so down-to-earth and its loca- 
tion being accessible. Scotland is 
a mere hop away and offers the 
same type of relaxed atmosphere. 
Trendsetters and those of you 
with a few extra bucks to spend, 
go to London. It is, and always 
has been, the modest of mod, but 
it will leave your wallet empty. 


Italy 

Epicureans should look no far- 
ther than that boot-shaped coun- 
try in the Mediterranean that of- 
fers the best olive oil and grapes 
around. But beware — as with 
many tourist traps in Europe, 


f 


L 


Italy will drain you of your last 
euro if you aren’t careful. Flor- 
ence, Venice and Rome are the 
obvious first choices for places 
to see, and they can be seen ona 
budget — all it requires is a good 
map and a few words of Italian. 

Also, check out the Cinque 
Terre on the northwest coast of 
the country — the Italian Riviera. 
Five tiny and adorable character- 
filled towns sit picturesquely 
along a hikers’ trail. Walk all five, 
or take the train — these towns 
offer some of the most spectacu- 
lar views of the Mediterranean 
in existence, and food and lodg- 
ing are easily found and cheaper 
than most. 


Amsterdam 
As Lonely Planet travel guide 


suggests, go to Amsterdam for 








£. 
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It's hard to beat the sunny skies and warm ocean air that the tropics offer, like this resort on Paradise Island in the Bahamas. 


Tropical heat and drinks prove irresistible 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 

are the conditions — the thought 
of 80 degree weather is very ap- 
pealing. You can dream of being 
from California, where it is pos- 
sible to bask in the heat of the 
sun one day and drive an hour 
to the nearest ski slope the next, 
but here in Baltimore this is not 
possible. 

Following the lead of our avi- 
an relatives, people head south. 
“Nice beaches and weather make 
going south for spring break ide- 
al compared to Baltimore,” soph- 
omore Amanda Hajjar said. 

Along with warm weather 
comes the ability to tan. And for 
some unknown reason most will 
agree that a tan looks better than 
pale, pasty skin. When the oppor- 
tunity presents itself during that 
week in mid-March, the tanning 
beds in Baltimore are abandoned, 
and multitudes flock to the real 
deal — the Caribbean sun. 

Sophomore Josefine Kals, who 
is going to Miami this spring 
break with her mom, said, “The 
sun is relaxing and when you 
get back to school people always 
comment on your tan.” 


Ny 
e 


Sophomore Kerry Rose, who 
spent last Spring Break camp- 
ing in the Bahamas, added, “The 
warm weather and fact that I was 
able to get an awesome tan were 


fabulous.” 


As for where to go, there are 
many options — it just depends 
on what you are looking for, re- 
laxation or a party. 

Sophomore Chris Dorbian, 
who admitted that he would 
rather stay home and do nothing 
than go to a big Spring Break par- 
ty resort, said, “I wouldn't mind 
going to a nice, secluded beach 
and just relaxing and enjoying 
my surroundings.” 

Hajjar noted that “many are 
drawn to the beaches for the par- 
ty scene and the under-21 drink- 
ing age.” 

Many people who are look- 
ing for a calming. break from 
the stressful life that is Hopkins, 
choose a small, undeveloped is- 
land or a plantation resort. Pop- 
ular islands include St. Thomas, 
St. Barths, St. Croix and St. Lu- 
cia. At these destinations, sleep, 
sun and rejuvenation are easy to 
come by. 


“There's nothing more relax- 
ing than sitting on a beach, read- 
ing a book and doing nothing,” 
Rose said. 

Instead of a small island re- 
treat, partying spring break col- 
lege students travel to destina- 


tions such as Cancun or Key West. 


for a Girls Gone Wild or MTV's 
Spring Break vacation. All-in- 
clusive big resorts with floating 
bars and casinos draw hundreds 
with their all-party, no-worries 
atmosphere. Even the Disney- 
esque resorts such as Atlantis, on 
Paradise Island attract the spring 
break crowd. : 

Beyond deciding whether 
you'd rather spend your spring 
break partying or sleeping, the 
appeal of the tropics goes back 
to the sun. “There are definitely 
trends of which tropical destina- 
tion people go to and why they 
go. This year a lot of my friends 
are going to Acapulco, but in 
general people go somewhere 
warm,” Amanda Hajjar said. 

If you are the sun-loving, fun- 
loving type, a tropical destina- 


tion is a no-fail approach this 


spring break. 








“history, art, a head of beer anda 
roll-your-own.” 

For more information on travel- 
ing to Europe on a college-student 
budget visit /ttp://www.LonelyPlan- 
et.com, http://www.TravelPunk.com 
for cheap hotel and hostel info and 
http:/www.concierge.com for info on 
where to splurge on your final and 
celebratory meal of the week. 


Still no plans? Last-minute 


By LAUREN STRELEC 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“Tll take you flying so high 
and diving so deep” — Those 
were the promises (unfulfilled) of 
a Rasta named Coffee I befriend- 
ed last Spring Break. Recalling 
last year’s getaway to Turks and 
Caicos with my sisters, I wasn’t 
sure how this year’s break would 
compare. With no plans and 
mere weeks until vacation, I con- 
sidered my options. 

In last-minute planning, it is 
important to set some goals and 
boundaries. If you are eager to 
hastily leave Balmo, it can be 
easy to get carried away with big 
plans. Before you plan anything, 
decide what you are looking for. 
Relaxation and hanging out with 
friends and family tend to be 
high priorities for most, while 
some wish to lay low, finish up 
a thesis or get in some volunteer 
hours. 

After determining your “goal” 
of Spring Break, it is important to 
set some limits. If looking into 
travel, set a maximum price be- 
fore you even begin to look into 
potential getaways; if planning 
on visiting friends of family, ac- 


count for gas money and decide. 


how long you can really stand to 
stay with the grandparents. 

Aside from time and finan- 
cial constraints, remember that 
Spring Break is meant to be just 
that — a break from academic 
pursuits and stress. So go ahead 
and start planning; there’s still 
time! 

For those longing to get far 
away from the 410, travel is still 
an option. If you're looking into a 
vacation this late in the game, its 
easiest to check out all-inclusive 
travel packages. After you de- 
cide how many people will be in 
your travel party, determine how 
much everyone is willing to’ pay. 

A great site for last minute 
travel packages is http://www. 
site59.com. As of March 6, it was 
possible to book a five-day trip 
to Jamaica, including hotel and 
airfare, for less than $800. While 
this is undeniably not cheap, it’s 
a pretty good price for being 
booked at the last minute. For se- 
niors, if it’s your final chance ‘to 
get away with friends, it might 
be worth dropping that kind of 
cash. Just remember that you will 
be spending money on at least 
drinks and food. 

For many students,  visit- 
ing distant friends is an option. 
For those willing to shell out 
the money for airfare, a trip to 


the car | 
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Who cares where you're going 
as long as you're driving there 


| — especially since your time in 


the car could eventually eclipse 
any time spent partying. 

I’ve heard that Spring Break is 
a time when people migrate to the 
Floridian sun or beyond; not so 
for us. We're going to the coldest, 
most northern French-speaking 


| haven this side of the proverbial 


pond. We're going to Montreal. 
I’ve never been there before, so I’m 
extremely excited to sip imported 
French wine in Old Town while 
flirting casually with the dashing 
Quebecois at the next table — or an 
artsy McGill rocker, whatever, I’m 
not picky. We'll wander the streets 
of Montreal as American vagrants, 
homeless and unconcerned, unfet- 
tered by the constraints of flight 
times or trips to historical muse- 
ums with one’s parents. 

Granted, I won't be tan by the 
end of the week, but I’ll be cul- 
tured! Not the kind of sophis- 
tication that comes with seeing 
every monument in a new city, 
but a kind of refinement that 
comes with infiltrating the locals, 
knowing their bars and speech 
and trying their favorite beer. We 
don’t want sun, we want knowl- 
edge — wow, that sounds too 
Hopkins for print. 

By the end of'every night, my 
friends and I will roll back to our 
wonderfully cheap hotel room 
and fall asleep knowing that we 
are indeed in a different country 





and that we are fully responsible 


or a roadtrip 


for getting ourselves there. 

Let’s get back to the essen- 
tials of a good roadtrip — music, 
friends, a moderately interesting 
destination, a car and some gas. 
Actually, now that I think about 
it, you don’t even need half these 
things; we could even leave off the 
interesting destination part. My 
classy fellow travelers probably 
won't agree, but I’d be perfectly 
happy veering off the main high- 
way past the Canadian border and 
getting lost in the rural heartland 
of the country. The stars would 
probably be incredible, and my 
friends are awesome — the point 
is to spend a week with them, not 
with the destination city. 

But no, we will make it to 
Montreal, having consumed gal- 
lons of Starbucks chai and Panera 
soup on-the-go. Hopefully we 
can work out an iPod-rotation 
system so that our dissenting 
music tastes don’t interfere with 
car-bonding. It’s a ten-hour drive 
from Baltimore to Montreal — no 
worries, right? Mitch Hedberg’s 
album is 41 minutes long, so 
that'll get us out of Charm City 
any way. 

I know fora fact that our con- 
versations will be hysterical and 
unrecorded — some of those in- 
visible sealants that will make 
us ten times closer than when 
we started off. I hate to be sappy 
about this, but it’s true — road 
tripping is all about the time 
spent with your best friends, and 
I guarantee it’ll always be qual- 


ity. 





trip lips 
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visit a friend abroad often has 
the benefits of free housing and 
pre-planned activities. Given the 
scattered timeframe of breaks 
among most universities, spring 
break can be an ideal time to visit 
friends on other campuses. Plan 
a road trip and set out for Ann 
Arbor or Pittsburgh; check out 
the party scene at a bigger school 
and maybe catch a Division | 
game. 

Senior Rena Kane Laughlin is 
even planning some sight-seeing 
into a trip to Vanderbilt. In addi- 
tion to visiting friends on cam- 
pus, she’s “really looking forward 
to touring some old plantations 
in Georgia,” something she’s 
been hoping to do for a while. 
Old friends and older American 
history — sure to be a memorable 
adventure. 

If traveling isn’t your thing, 
adventure is easy to find right 
here in Baltimore. During the 
school year, it can be all too easy 
to get trapped in the bubble that 
is Homewood Campus. If you'll 
be staying local over break, bust 
the bubble and explore the city. 
As a native Pittsburgher, I have 


_ to admit that Baltimore has re- 


ally grown on me. Sure, there 
are some sketchy areas, but this 
is a city. Wander around Federal 


20 alt 
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or A (NEWS 
Just a short train ride to D.C. and you can visit the National Gallery this spring break. 


Hill for a night, or splurge on a 
fancy dinner with friends. Take 
the week off to discover a cool 
little art museum, or find the best 
brew in Baltimore. For under $20, 
you can travel by cab and train 
to D.C,, for a different scene. Too 
many undergrads complain about 
this city without properly finding 
what it has to offer. If you're still 
feeling skeptical, Google “best 
of Baltimore” for some sugges- 
tions of what's actually fun to do. 
Wherever you end up, keep an 
open mind and remember it’s va- 
cation. And if you do happen to 
find a great new pub or swanky 
lounge, be sure to spread some 
Baltimore love when your friends 
return to campus, 

_ Weigh your Spring Break op- 
tions quickly. Being spontaneous 
can be a fun adventure, but leav- 
ing too little time can also lead 
to stress — the antithesis of all 
break stands for. Wherever you 
travel, remember to embrace the 
seedy characters you meet, take 
tons of pictures and go with the 
flow. Life at Hopkins demands 
enough structure and schedul- 
ing, so go ahead and pencil in 
some crazy spontaneity. Or bet- 
ter yet, rip out the week of Marc 
us won't remember it anyway. _ 
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U.K. “uni” 


visit leads 
to lessons 


was not originally sup- 

posed to study in England 

fora year. In fact, I was not 

supposed to study in Eng- 

land at all. My first choice 
for a study abroad experience 
was centered on a spring semes- 
ter in Italy, a study of art, a study 
of language and a study of a cul- 
ture from which I was descended. 
But, during a conversation with 
my parents regarding Italy’s rel- 
evance to my degree, I was com- 
ing up short for answers. Being a 
Writing Seminars major and film 
and media studies minor, Lon- 
don seemed to be the city I kept 
revisiting in all of my discussions 
with them. Finally, we agreed on 
London being the best choice, 
and I decided to live abroad from 
September until June. 

My flight with the group of 
other students left on Sept. 11, 
a date which no one spoke too 
much about when we arrived 
at the airport. When I landed in 
Heathrow, everyone was trying 
to be friendly to one another, de- 





historical facts that she had ac- 
cumulated over her time as 
professor. She also gave us this 
advice — avoid the Tube, and 
learn the city from either walk- 
ing or taking the bus. Ever since, 
I have kept to this rule as much 
as I can, and exploring and con- 
necting separate neighborhoods 
has become my favorite part of 
discovering London. 


spite the jetlag After ori- 
and new sur- ize a e entation and 
roundings. Michelle Miano a homestay 
On the way to outside of 
the hotel for London, we 
orientation, Letters From Abroad took a coach 


there was no 

time to sleep 

considering England had just 
won the cricket match in the fi- 
nals and the bus driver was blast- 
ing the celebration over the loud- 
speaker — a confusing welcome 
for the Americans. 

Orientation was actually en- 
lightening. During all of the pre- 
sentations, I sat next to Henry, 
who was a history buff study- 
ing war. He knew the answer to 
every question about England 
and would mumble them before 
anyone else had a chance, which 
meant I could too. The next pre- 
senter was an older woman who 
showed us birds-eye-view slides 
of different areas around London. 

She showed us where we 
could find pieces of the Roman 
wall and shared with us small 


to arrive at 

our final des- 
tination, the Queen Mary cam- 
pus in the East End of London. I 
moved into my flat room, which 
was part of a new Student Village 
that the “uni” (their short term 
for “university”) had built just a 
year or two before. 

The accommodation was fan- 
tastic, except I was on the ground 
floor with a large window looking 
out into the tiny quad, which gave 
an eerie Rear Window look. 

Classes at uni were stressful 
to register for, since they had no 
online services. Rather, I waited 
in long queues to speak with the 
department representative to see 
which classes were available. 

Fortunately, I was able to 
register for all the ones I want- 
ed — Italian Film in the 1960s, 








French New Wave, Visions of 
Capitalism, and Modernism 
and Democracy. My film classes 
were set in their Alfred Hitch- 
cock theatre, which was a small 
screening room with red plush 


chairs, making for easy study | 


of whatever was being shown. 
Modernism and Democracy had 
a book list including all the clas- 
sics I had missed during my aca- 
demic life, a key choice. 

My favorite class though, was 
Capitalism, which featured Pro- 
fessor Jeremy Jennings as lectur- 
er, aman familiar with Hopkins, 
the Walters and all of the trendy 
bars in Baltimore city. 

Being the only American in his 
class, I was intimidated by what 
A-Levels had taught the rest of the 
students. I soon discovered that 
due to the clarity of the professor's 
lectures, I never left class without 
knowing all of his points. 

Before delving into explana- 
tions of Adam Smith and Karl 
Marx, he always tried to solidi- 
fy our Baltimore connection by 
questioning me as to what the 
name of a bar was that he de- 
scribed, I kept throwing names 
at him, but to no avail. 

At there very end, I came up 
with the Belvedere. “Yes!” he 
said, “that’s it!” Being a poor stu- 
dent, I haven't yet had the chance 
to go, but as soon as I return to 
campus, I will have to hold a 
toast to him. 





_ FEATURES 




















: BROOKE NEVILS AND MATT HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER 
London's many attractions, from left to right: The street filmed as Diagon Alley in the Harry Potter films, Salvador Dali's surrealist sculptures across the Thames from the Big Ben clock tower, and Tower Bridge. 


Learning the ropes of british culture 


‘ve always been a bit of an 

idiot. In London, where 

I’m studying abroad this 

semester at King’s College, 

the preferred term would 
be “prat.” Regardless of what you 
call it, on both continents my be- 
havior is pretty much an endless 
string of idiotic episodes which 
always seem 


flying off the treadmill at the gym 
— it wasn’t my fault either. The 
damn thing was in kilometers 
per hour. I don’t even want to talk 
about attempting to lift weights in 
kilograms. Another disaster. 

But these things could happen 
to anyone plucked from the com- 
forts of familiarity and placed 

into a new 


to make sense - ® land, filled 
at the time. DIVUR Nevils with its own 

And _ yet set of cultural 
era teiiels HOM ADIOUC = ae 
shocked by ish are hardly 


how nonsen- 

sical they are in retrospect. A 
few recent dating disasters come 
to mind. Speaking the same lan- 
guage? A definite plus. The ability 
to recognize the language being 
spoken? Apparently a necessity. 
They speak Portuguese in Brazil. 
Who knew? 

Even in retrospect, that one 
doesn’t seem so bad. The British 
technically speak the same lan- 
guage, yet I have no idea what 
they’re saying half the time, 
thanks to a new set of slang. 

Along with unexpected lan- 
guage barriers, there are also 
many other surprising cultural 
adjustments to make in England. 
There was the moment I was sent 


Faith keeps broken neighborhood together 


By PATRICE HUTTON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Six days a week Marjorie Mc- 
Donald unlocks the front doors 
of St. Wenceslas Catholic Church. 
She sets out the candles, prepares 
bread and wine for communion, 
arranges the flowers, and keeps 
the basin’s holy water filled. Sev- 
eral times a year she dresses the 
altar in kinte, a traditional Afri- 
can fabric. j 

“I keep the altar looking good 
so when God comes into his 
house it’s not messy,” McDonald 
said. 

Fifty years ago, Dorothy 

“Wallace would similarly enter 
through the double doors of St. 
Wenceslas, jar in hand, to duti- 
fully retrieve the holy water that 
her mother requested. The fam- 
ily lived in the East Baltimore 
neighborhood, around the corner 
from St. Wenceslas, and practiced 
Methodism, but were still greet- 





ed every quarter hour by the 
ringing of the church’s bells. 

The bells of St. Wenceslas have 
been ringing for over 135 years, 
beginning when the church was 
founded by immigrants from Bo- 
hemia and continuing through 
the church's transformation to a 
predominately African Ameri- 
can congregation. 

“The Bohemian immigrants 
brought with them their faith 
and a desire to have a church that 
mirrored churches back in Eu- 
rope,” said Peter Lyons, priest of 
St. Wenceslas. 

About 40 years ago, as the com- 
position of East Baltimore grew 
increasingly African American, 
the St. Wenceslas membership 
began to reflect the change. 

“The church was two and a 
half blocks from where I lived. 
Our neighbors were Czech, Ger- 
man, Irish and Polish, but not so 
much black,” Wallace said. 

Wallace’s errands for holy wa- 

ter soon transformed 
into a conversion to the 
Catholic faith. For a 
while, Wallace was the 
only African American 
member of the congre- 
gation. 

“It didn’t bother 
me that I was the only 
black, because it was 
my neighborhood 
people,” Wallace said. 
“After I became Catho- 
lic, the black people 
in the neighborhood 
would see me going to 
St. Wenceslas and also 
start coming.” 

Father Lyons, the 
arish’s white priest, 
can relate to Wallace's 
place among the mi- 
nority. 
“It is not a problem 


IND IE S-LETTER to have a white pastor,” 
Wenceslas. Lyons said. “The rela- 
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tionships between the white and 
black members are very positive. 
Many of the white members who 
have moved out of the neighbor- 
hood and are no longer part of 
the church might not have been 
as comfortable with it, but the 
ones who attend are.” 

All members—from the Af- 
rican Americans who sing in 
the Czech choir to the Czech 
descendents who participate in 
the gospel choir—have formed 
a congregation bound by a com- 
mon faith. 

“It’s so open, warm, and lov- 
ing, like a big family,” McDon- 
ald said. “We get together and 
worship together and enjoy each 
other.” 

When Wallace joined the 
church in the 1950s, the congrega- 
tion was significantly larger than 
it is today. Back then, Sunday 
morning’s first mass began at 5:30 
a.m. and subsequent masses oc- 
curred every hour until noon, led 
by a total of ten priests. Church 
goers would begin lining up at 
an hour before the noon mass to 
assure a place in the pews. 

Today, many pews remain 
unfilled at both of the Sunday 
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" PATRICE HUTTON/NEWS-LETTER 
St.Wenceslas Church sits amid an East Baltimore neighborhood riddled with violence. 


morning masses. Also noticeable 
is the church’s lack of male mem- 
bership, made evident by the 
number of single women shush- 
ing toddlers or picking up their 
baby’s pacifiers. 

“Part of our effort is to bring 
more men into our community,” 
Lyons said. St. Wenceslas recently 
formed a boy’s club to draw more 
young men into the church. 

“It’s harder to start with older 
men who may be incarcerated 
or addicted or absent, so we're 
trying to start with the younger 
ones,” Lyons added. 

Church members, however, 
are not intimidated by the area‘s 
reputation. 

Even after McDonald had her 
front windows shot out, with 
bullets nearly hitting her grand- 
children, she continued to cross 
the street to attend mass. 

“I never stopped going even 
when they were shooting. God 
would keep me safe,” McDonald 
said. 

“The neighborhood has no 
bearing on us_ whatsoever,” 
Wallace said. “They respect us. 
There’s no crime that scares us 
from coming out the door.” 


we 











evensurprised 
by numerous flubs and faux pas. 

“Don’t worry about it, dar- 
ling,” they say. “You're an Ameri- 
can! You can’t help it.” 

The longer I’m in the U.K., the 
more I understand their reason- 
ing. For example, a particularly 
nice moment was when a group 
of British kids cornered me in 
our pub, conveniently located in 
our dorm, to let me know that the 
American vice president had just 
shot a man in the face. He must 
have been a terrorist, I said. They 
didn’t laugh; the terrorism line 
has clearly become a bit old over 
here. 

You have to learn to pick your 
battles. A lot of things in Britain 
make absolutely no sense to me. 
To turn on the lights, you flip 
the light switch down. You don’t 
call someone cute, you call them 
“quite fit.” It has nothing to do 


with fitness. Technically you can 
be both fit and fat. And speaking 
of fat, fries are chips and chips 
are crisps. Cookies are called “di- 
gestives.” Why? To help rational- 
ize eating them. 

But the real challenge hasn’t 
been adjusting to Britain, but to 
leaving Hopkins. London may be 
ina different country, but Hopkins 
is an entirely different world — a 
weird, twisted world in which we 
spent huge chunks of time at the 
library and then drank massive 
quantities of alcohol in teeny tiny 
fragments of time. 

Imagine my surprise when 
I learned that, within the pro- 
gram at King’s College, I would 
only have class at most two hours 
a day, and that I would have to 
write one paper or take one exam 
for each class — and the rest of 
my time was free. Free. 

I had no idea what to do with 
myself during the day. I went to 
the library to find some people 
to hang out with but all that was 
there were books. Then I went to 
the student union, where I found 
two bars, a coffee shop, a night- 
club and, most refreshingly, oth- 
er students. 

V’ll admit, driving on the left 
side of the road still seems a bit 
obstinate. 

But books in the library, stu- 
dents in the student union? The 
British got that one right. The em- 
phasis at school is indisputably 

CONTINUED ON Pace B5 





Discover how to tell the 
true “0” from the faux 


have to say, it’s really awk- 

ward when my friend’s 

boyfriend suggests ques- 

tions for this column. When 

out one night, he pulled me 
aside to ask, “Well [sips beer], 
I think she’s faking it with me 
[bigger sips of beer]. Not always, 
but a few nights ago she went on 
for like 15 seconds — that’s com- 
pletely not possible, right?” 

e question, however awk- 
ward it might 
be, is an impor- 
tant one. How 
can you tell a 
girl’s actually 
faking an_ or- 
gasm? 

It's under- 
standable why 
a guy might 
get confused, 
For men, com- 
ing is pretty 
straightfor- 
ward: to quote 
Clerks, “insert 
in moist hole 
and pump.” Like all things that 
have to do with girls, our grand 
finale (and maybe encore) is a 
little more complex. For girls, you 
have to deal with the one sexual 
organ that has nothing to do with 
reproduction — it is there purely 
for fun. 

So how do we make it fun? 

First, go mug someone for his 
or her biology book. When you're 
looking though it, you might no- 
tice that there are two ways to go 
about this, essentially two types 
of orgasms. One a girl has during 
sex, no hands needed; the other 


Me 





Jess Beaton 
Orgasmic Chemistry 


is a hands-on project. The hands- 
free orgasm is pretty difficult for 
a lot of girls, so don’t worry about 
it now. I know so many girls who 
get way too worried about why 
they’re not coming during sex 
that they are their own cock- 
blocks. Worrying kills all fun 


and all the good things that come 


from it. 

So knowing that, if you're a 
guy, how do you call out a faker? 
Essentially you 
need to know 
what to look 
for and actu- 
ally care that 
she’s faking it 
which any 
guy should. Al- 
though I said 
there are two 
“types” of or- 
gasms, _ they 
accomplish 
the same sets 
of physical re- 
sponses so you 
: only need to go 
through one mental check list 
once to pick out a poser. 

The first thing to look for may 
be hard to notice during sex. A 
girl’s breathing should pick up 
as well. Sex counts as cardio ex- 
ercise for a reason. Next check for 
the “sex flush.” The good work- 
out should give every girl a rosy 
glow. The other impossible one 
to fake is dilated pupils — yet 
another good reason to have sex 
with the lights on. When we flirt 
with someone whom we like, our 
pupils get bigger. When we take 
~ Continued ON Pace B4- 
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The things I’ve learned: 


This is part of a series of the col- 
lected thoughts and sayings of influ- 
ential members of the Johns Hopkins 
community. All the following quotes 
were taken verbatim from a personal 
Interview with Matthew “Dag” 
D’Agostino, assistant director of the 


Center for Social Concern. 


Iwas a photojournalist. When 
| started shooting photos, it was 
always part of a social activism 
type of thing, always document- 
ing work and connecting to other 
people. If you got a camera, it is a 
good excuse to meet someone else 
very different from you. You can 
look very deeply into their lives 
and how they live them ina way 
that is respectful and responsible. 
So that pathos continues through- 
out the work I've been doing here 
since then. I’ve been try ing to con- 
nect with people on terms that 
magnify the dignity of all the 
people involved in the project. 


Two weeks ago, | gave a guest 
lecture ata photojournalism class 
and they asked me, “Why did you 
leave photojournalism for here?” I 
see a lot of the issues as the same. 
You are trying to connect with 
people, trying to make relation- 
ships that are beneficial to every- 
body and trying to represent oth- 
ers as the people that they are. 


There are two things I’ve want- 
ed to do since I've come to Hop- 
kins. One, to bring the Center for 
Social Concern around to become 
educators, to make us part of the 
educational enterprise of the uni- 
versity. If you are a volunteer, if 
you're working for the JHU Tuto- 
rial Project, or if you are working 
for Salud or the Baltimore Rescue 
Mission, you're taking things you 
might be working on in class and 
finding a place where you can use 
this knowledge. We need to think 
about the skills that we want to 
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COURTESY OF MATTHEW D'AGOSTINO- 


In a photo taken by D'Agostino during his earlier career as a photojournalist, Haitian children play in a Dominican neighborhood. 


give students. If you are going 
to be working for us, we want to 
make sure you want to be success- 
ful. If you want to start a volunteer 
group, it takes some managing, 
grant writing and people skills. It 
can be frustrating if we don’t pro- 
vide you with tools that allow you 
to do what you want to do. 


This is really a good job. I 
get a lot of freedom to work out 
what I think is really good with 
regard to community service and 
service-learning on campus, and 
in that I have a lot of autonomy. 
The other interesting thing is 
that I work with the best students 
on campus. I’m not teaching a 
course; I don’t have to deal with 
people who are upset about their 
grades. And people who come 
here are already highly motivat- 





~ MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


D'Agostino prepares to take a photograph outside of his CSC office in Levering Hall. 





ed and intelligent; I don’t have to 
complain about people slacking 
off because they don’t come here 
to slack off. Why would you even 
bother come up the steps if you 
didn’t want to do something ex- 
tra, if you didn’t want to help out 
the community? 


The Baltimore Community 
Mediation project has been the 
state model for community me- 
diation. When I took it two years 
ago, it had to be the best per- 
sonal/professional development 
program I have ever taken. It’s all 
lecture until someone forces you 
to practice it; you practice listen- 
ing really well. You practice so 
much it’s like taking a yoga class 
and breathing. 


Taking the mediation course 
makes you start to see how you 
deal with conflict all the time 
because someone has taken you 
and said, “All right people are 
gonna be screaming at each oth- 
er, what are you gonna do? What 
are you gonna do to make it bet- 
ter?” They’ve got their method, 
and it works magnificently. All 
of a sudden you're part of this 
mediation group that is so im- 
portant and big in their commu- 
nities, a group that’s motivated, 
diverse and from all walks of 
life. It’s an incredible way of get- 
ting to know Baltimore in a con- 
structive way. You're getting out 
and interacting with people and 
soaking it up. It completely chal- 
lenged my conception of race and 
class in socie ty. It made me think 
how simplistically I was thinking 
about this issue. 


The fact is the Baltimore City 
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Name: Dan D’Orlando 
Hometown: Branford, Conn. 
Major: Electrical Engineering 
Year: 2007 


Ladies, high voltage sparks 
will fly when Dan D’Orlando plugs 
on into your socket and stimu- 
lates you with all his electricity. 
That's right, this engineering stud 
knows all of the ways to turn into 
your frequencies. 

To get his engine running, you 
should try blasting Tenacious D’s 
“Kielbasa,” which this funnyman 
claimed puts him into the mood 
for hidin’ the salami. He must be 
listening to a lot of Jack Black's 

_and Kyle Gass's ditties because, 
upon being asked about how 
long it takes him to attempt to 
score with a lady, this suave stud 
said, “what if you score before 

‘the first date?” 

Dan's best date was “when 
_my girlfriend brought me canollis, 
beer and porno for our anniver- 
sary.” Nothing says | love you like 
Italian pastes adden Throat 
Wout movie, of iit beg si 


Things don't always go so well 
for Dan, unfortunately, especially 
when he brings a girl home and his 
four older brothers are there. “Older 
siblings can easily embarrass you, 
so | shouldn't need to explain the 
humiliation when there are four of 
them cracking jokes at your expense 
in front of your date.” Keeping on the 
familial side of things, Dan's looking 
for a girl who can “match my mom's 
Italian cooking.” 

Being a hardcore Yankees fan 
would help you out too. 

His dream date involves “go- 
ing to a New York Yankees home 
game, sneaking up and sitting 
along the third base line, catching 
a foul ball, and hk: A to my date. 
After the Yankees beat the Red 
Sox, we'd stay behind and get our 
jerseys autographed.” 

Girls, batter up and get ready 
to score a home run with this Yan- 
kees lover. 





‘Name: Shane Judith Rosen Gould 
Hometown: New York, N.Y. 
Major: History of tt 

aerciee (a a 


“Hey baby, do you have a 
map? Because | could just get 
lost in those eyes.” It’s likely that 
you boys will hear Shane Rosen 
Gould utter at least the first part 
of that cheesy line in a sultry 
language as she's traveling to 
foreign lands, like Argentina or 
France. Ooh la la. She loves 
to go “any place where | can 
practice my Spanish or French.” 
Plus, we all know that foreign 
guys are hot. 

Besides being one pretty 
gal, Shane's best qualities are 
her “sweetness, sincerity, and 
thoughtfulness.” Aw, isn't that 
nice? 

This artsy beauty loves 
“straight guys who play instru- 
ments.” Don't we all, Shane, 
don't we all. Maybe you musi- 
cian hotties can make sweet, 
sweet music with this gal— 
“Sexual Healing” is the song 
that, appropriately, puts her in 
the mood. 

But if you're an arrogant 
young republication who wears 
Jewelry, don't even try to woo 
Shane, because those three 
characteristics turn her off fast- 
er than a light switch. 

Assuming you aren't a right- 
wing jerk with excessive bling 
and you'd like to take Shane 
out for a night on the town, 
her ideal date is “A movie at 
the Charles followed by din- 
ner at Tapas Teatro, where we 

share all of our favorite foods, 
followed by a walk at the river- 
front.” That's sure to make her 
swoon. Talk about ‘some old- 
time romancin’. 





school system sucks. So if you're 
tutoring in this town you're sub- 
sidizing a losing system. But 
you have to subsidize it because 
they’re children. You don’t throw 
away people, let alone children. 
So you offer what services that 
you can, and you learn about the 
problem in general. Maybe this 
inquiry will lead you to write an 
article or talk to congressmen. 
The lessons you can learn from 
the public school system are les- 
sons you can take anywhere. 


At the CSC, we want to take 
volunteering away from what a 
person does discretely by putting 
it into the idea of service as part 
of one’s life and a sustainable por- 
tion of one’s life. 


This idea of service is all about 
one’s character and virtue, in a 
Platonic, Socratic type of way 
— the education of the self in a 
broader sense. 


Volunteering is great, but being 
socially concerned is about tak- 
ing it one step further. 

— Interview by Wesley Hung 
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Matthew D'Agostino When playing pretend in 
Wank. 23% bed doesn't bring thrills 


- Faking an orgasm may save egos but isn’t worth it in the end 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
to its ultimate end, our eyes get 


| even wider. It’s a minor detail, 


but it is something to notice. 
The other hard-to-fake sign is 


| momentarily losing control. This 
| scenario holds true for both guys 


and girls. 

Someone needs to put a lot 
of effort into faking this one, al- 
though it is indeed possible for 
the best bedroom actresses out 
there. Watch for her body to go 
stiff for a second. 

Some guys worry about this 
reaction, but there’s nothing she 
can do about it, and it’s certainly 
a good sign, to say the very least. 
If she stays that way for too long, 
you have more of a problem than 
wondering if she’s faking, but 
when some muscle groups get 
tense, it is a good thing. 

The internal contractions that 
a guy would mainly feel during 
sex will let you know if it’s a real 
“O” or not. 

This leads me back to the 


| original question. Can this re- 


alistically go on for 15 seconds? 
Yes...Yes! Yes! Yes! 

Joking aside, a decent “O” 
lasts between three to five sec- 
onds. A good one can last prob- 
ably up to 15 seconds, although 
I'll admit most people won't hit 


| that high mark. 


One of the good parts about 
being a girl is that while the 
quality of sex is always up in 
the air, we always have a greater 
capacity for quantity to make 


| up for it. After the first round is 


over, every girl has the possibil- 
ity of going for an encore round 
or two. 

There are two types of “sec- 
ond rounds.” First, there’s the 
orgasm that just didn’t end. This 
happens when one wave hits af- 
ter another within a few seconds 
of each other. 

Sounds great, doesn’t it? To do 
this, it usually involves hitting 
multiple spots simultaneously 
— here’s where some cooperative 
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teamwork can pay off. 

The other orgasm is a sequen- 
tial one, which essentially means 
a girl needs some downtime in 
between (something all guys can 
understand, that’s for sure) al- 
though, fortunately, we can usu- 
ally be back in the game without 
much delay, within a few min- 
utes. 

The final question here though 
is, why am I selling girls out? 
Why should I be a traitor and 
help guys find the fakers among 
us? Essentially when girls fake 
it, they’re actually short chang- 
ing themselves, too. 

If you really just want things 
to move along or if a guy needs 
an occasional ego boost, that’s 
fine, but faking orgasms should 
not become the habit it unfortu- 
nately becomes for most people. 

Telling a guy that he’s do- 
ing something right when he’s 
not is not helping anyone — not 
you or the girls who will come 
after you. Unfortunately if a girl 
doesn’t speak up, her guy’s going 
to keep doing the same thing. 

For my friend and her boy- 
friend it sounds like if he kept 
doing the same thing she’d be 
pretty happy. 

For all the rest of the guys 
who might not be so lucky, re- 
member to call out fakers gently 
— this is not something you ac- 
cuse someone of without being 
very considerate or handling it 
lightly. 

Don’t forget though that you're 
doing her a favor by inquiring be- 
cause the next time it happens (or 
doesn’t, I guess) she doesn’t have 
to fake it if she won't feel it. 

Once you show her the light 
she won't want to go back to pre- 
tending. 

Editor’s Note: The columnist is 
not a trained medical professional. If 

you are seeking professional medical 
advice, please consult your doctor. To 
send questions anonymously, go to 
http://www. jhunewsletter. com and 
click on “Contact Us.” 
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Cracking the myths of Asian student success 


By SONG-YI LEE 
The Johns I lopkins News-Letter 


Dr. Soo Kim Abboud, at the 
age of 32, already possesses an 
enviable resume. Abboud was a 
National Merit Finalist, gradu- 
ated from the Krieger School of 
Arts & Sciences in 1994 with a 
B.A. in biology and membership 
in the Phi Beta Kappa Honor 
Society, and received her M.D. 
im 1998 from Hopkins Medical 
School. Today she is a head and 
neck surgeon at the Hospital of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
and a clinical assistant professor 
of otolaryngology. 

Oh, and there’s one more thing. 
Abboud is also the co-author, 
with her sister Jane Y. Kim, of 


Top of the Class: How Asian Parents 
Raise High Achievers — and How 
You Can Too. The book attempts to 
explain why Asian students excel 
in school and how other parents 
can raise their own academically 
successful children. 

Abboud is a first-generation 
Korean American. While growing 
up in Raleigh, she and her sister 
observed similar experiences and 
views on education in other Asian 
American families. Years later, 
the Kim sisters came to the con- 
clusion that the Asian culture and 
upbringing of children contain 
valuable keys to help parents raise 
a child who will succeed academi- 
cally now and in the future. 

“Surprisingly,” Abboud said, 
“Tt was very easy to find a pub- 





A stay in London opens eyes 
(o possibilites for Homewood 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
on quality of life rather than quan- 
tity of work, and that has been 
no small adjustment. It’s been a 
startling realization that maybe 
I ought to reconsider the way to 

spend time while at Hopkins. 
This is not to say that the stu- 
dents here don’t do work and 
that the profes- 
sors don’t have 
high standards 
— they do. The 
difference _is 


This is not to say 
that the students here 


ward complete disillusionment. 
I'm not the only one at Hopkins 
to feel that way. But I’m one of the 
lucky few who could go abroad to 
gain some perspective on things. I 
see the benefits of the challenges 
and opportunities that Hopkins 
offers. But now I can also see all 
that Hopkins doesn’t offer. 

What re- 
ally drove this 
home for me 
was going to 
club night at 


that they do it, ° the London 
and then go for don't do work and School of Eco- 
tea or drinks at that the professors nomics — an 
the student bar. ; : even __ nerdier 

The only don't have high stan- _ placethanHop- 


shots I’ve ever 
done with any 
TAs or profes- 
sors at Hopkins have been of 
espresso while fighting for tables 
at Café Q — and I can't really say 
that I’ve learned more at Hopkins 
as a result. Without the stress and 
the all-nighters, I’ve learned far 
more. I’ve actually had the time 
to do the readings and to form in- 
telligent thoughts on them. Even 
without the midterms and the 
papers, the motivation to learn 
and to attend class is still there. 
After five semesters at Hopkins, 
I was burned out and heading to- 


dards — they do. 


kins. Instead of 
a tiny room in 
Levering, LSE 
has its own three story club. 

Is LSE so different from Hop- 
kins? The kids study hard; they 
have an urban campus; they 
spend so much time in the li- 
brary; they’re huge nerds. The 
main difference is that they make 
quality of life a priority and Hop- 
kins does not. 

The fact that we choose not to 
— that we don’t value our college 
experience equally with our col- 
lege education —is by far the most 
idiotic American choice of all. 


| 





lisher for the 
book. We were 
very lucky.” The 
Penguin Group, 
one of the lead- 
ing publishers 
in the country, 
made them a 
first offer within 
a week of their 
agent looking 
for prospective 
publishers. 
Even after 
the initial publi- 
cation, Abboud 
and her sister 
were very lucky 
— they received 
a great deal of 
publicity from 
articles in the 
New York Times 











and Washington 
Post to an ap- 
pearance with 
Diane Sawyer on Good Morning 
America. 

Abboud and Kim stress from 
the beginning that Asian chil- 
dren are not naturally smarter 
than other ethnicities — rather, it 
is how they are raised that allow 
Asians to achieve such statistics. 
Asian Americans make up four 


_percent of the population of the 


United States yet over 15 percent 
in top universities, including our 
very own Hopkins. 

The sisters divide the book 
into 17 “secrets,” which include: 
“Teach your child the art of valu- 
ing academic success over social 
status or popularity.” 

Each chapter focuses on one 
secret and is interspersed with 
anecdotes from their own child- 
hoods and those of other Asian 
Americans. The sisters chose 
those secrets by remembering 
what their parents and_ their 
friends’ parents did. 

They were able to find people 
who were open about their ex- 
periences and grateful towards 
their parents, as the Kim sisters 
are. Abboud recognizes that there 
are Asians and Asian Americans 
who, rather than grateful, feel re- 
sentful of all the pressures their 
parents place on them. 

On radio show appearances, 
Asian American listeners have 
called in to express how ungrate- 
ful they were. Abboud accepts 
that the Asian upbringing is not 
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Freshmen Caroline Chen and Philip Chuang study for classes. 


flawless and even includes exam- 
ples of where Asian parents have 
gone wrong in her book. But she 
herself is appreciative of what her 
parents have done by making her 
and her sister’s education their top 
priority. Abboud believes that this 
is in part because her parents were 
more “Americanized” than most 
Asian parents and did not place as 
much pressure on their children. 

She said, “My parents just 
expected the best from us. They 
didn’t care if we didn’t get into 
Ivy League colleges.” 

Response to Top of the Class 
has been mixed. Abboud ac- 
knowledges that they have writ- 
ten a “controversial-type book.” 
But she “believes strongly in the 
power of education.” 

Even though the Kim sisters 
and their book have been criti- 
cized for perpetuating the “Asian 
stereotype” that all Asians are 
good at school and studying, Ab- 
boud disagrees. 

“There is a stereotype about 
Asians, but it is only that Asians 
emphasize education,” she said. 
“Tt may be a good or bad thing, but 
nevertheless, I believe it’s true.” 

Something that Asian parents 
have done “produced results, 
whether they were worth it or 
not.” To Abboud and her sister, 
that “something” is the Asian 
upbringing and with their book, 
they hope to bring that mentality 
and success to other parents. 





Minato offers quality sushi 
and ease of nearby location 


nly five minutes 
away from campus, 
and one of the fast- 
est-serving sushi 
bars in Baltimore, it 


| | is no wonder why so many Hop- 


kins students pass up nearby Ni- 
wana for the superior maki rolls 
of Minato. This Japanese restau- 
rant has something for everyone. 

Whether you are looking to eat 
in a classic restaurant or would 
rather enjoy an entertaining expe- 
rience at the sushi bar, Minato of- 


| fers ambiance 


typical Japanese restaurant. The 
Valentine roll is a delicious blend 
of shrimp tempura and eel rolled 
in three types of tobiko. 
Another special, the Roman, 
is by far the most creative roll I 
have seen on any menu in Balti- 
more. The Roman mixes salmon, 
spicy tuna and white tuna within 
the roll, while trimming the out- 
side with delicate slices of mango 
and avocado. Even though the 
more elaborate rolls can be some- 
what costly, the innovative com- 
bination of 


options for all ee a and 
i —arla ty pair- 
dies. Carleigh Connelly = 3 Ps 
main eating ° J unexpect- 
areas hold — Baltimore's Best Eats — eaty_ per 
several plain _ fect twist 
cherry wood to most 
tables —_sur- Mes td 
rounded by simple black chairs. rants’ common rolls. 
White brick walls and industrial The appetizers were not 


gray carpet create a simple, stark 
atmosphere, which feels strangely 
office-like. 

A cherry red accent wall inter- 
rupts the unoriginal décor, mak- 
ing the interior closely resemble 
an average Chinese restaurant 
rather than an authentic Japanese 
eatery. 

Fortunately, the traditional 
sushi bar makes up for Minato’s 
unimpressive surroundings. Be- 
tween the engaging conversation 
with the professional chefs and 
watching their efficient culinary 
skills, sitting at the bar promises 
customers a memorable meal. 

A marble green bar top with 
oak wood borders surrounds a 
colorful display of fresh fish and 
seaweed wraps. 

Light brick walls and soft 
lighting make the sushi bar the 
more appealing choice for din- 
ing. 

Whether you are a raw fish 
novice or a seasoned sushi pro, 
there is an extensive selection of 
maki rolls appropriate for each 
diner’s sushi comfort level. 

Basic rolls, such as spicy tuna 
and California, are expertly pre- 
pared with quality ingredients, 
noticeable care and skill. 

For the more adventurous su- 
shi lover, Minato has a number of 
unique specialty rolls that distin- 
guish this sushi spot from your 

















nearly as pleasing as the sushi 
entrees. The edamame was cold 
and could have benefited from a 
more generous seasoning of salt. 
The steamed chicken dumplings 
(gyoza) were also missing neces- 
sary flavoring, and, overall, they 
were not satisfying. 

The waiter seemed slightly in- 
experienced, but he was extreme- 
ly attentive and was willing to 
speed up our order when we in- 
formed him that we had to leave 
the restaurant within 20 minutes 
for a meeting. 

Even though the appetizers 
were average and the standard 
dining rooms lacked any Japa- 
nese character, Minato’s attentive 
service and quality dishes place 
it within the same class among 
its more upscale neighbors, Saf- 
fron and the Helmand. 


Address: 800 N. Charles 
St., Mount Vernon 


Phone: (410) 332-0332 


Prices: $11 - 24 entrees. 


Web site: http://w 
_minatorestaurant. 


Moving Off-Campus Next Year? 


OFf-C 


JHU Housing & Dining Services 


aripus 
Housing Fair 


Here’s your opportunity to meet 


area landlords and find out what 
living off-campus is all about! 


Stop by the Off-Campus Housing Fair 
inthe Glass Pavilion 
March 10th from 11:30-2:30 





www.jhu.edu/hds - 410.516.7961 
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)ramatic Returnt 


By ASHLEY WIETSMA 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Most students pass the Mer- 
rick Barn and never think twice. 
Do you actually even know what 
it is? Originally, it served as the 
stables for Charles Carroll Jr., the 
owner of the Homewood campus 
property. Today it serves as the 
home of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Theatre. 

Last weekend and this com- 
ing weekend, the Merrick Barn 
and JHU Theatere are presenting 
the world premiere of Yasmine 
Rana’s newest play Returning. It is 
a story of the effects of the Bos- 
nian war on Sarajevo. Her writ- 
ings are based on her work in Sa- 
rajevo after the war as a volunteer 
in 2000. Working with the United 
Methodist Committee on Relief, 
she experienced the bitterness, 
anxiety and numbness of the na- 
tives of Sarajevo. Working with 
the Sarajevo Youth House, she 
helped in the creation of a schol- 
arship for children to spend a se- 
mester in America studying art 
and theater. Her artistic instincts 
compelled her to take her experi- 
ences and create a new play. 

Rana is thrilled to have JHU 
stage the world premiere of her 
play. “It has been a wonderful ex- 
perience,” Rana says as she glows 
with pride. She is impressed with 
the talent of the undergraduate 
actors — “Their caliber is equal 
to professionals,” she said. The 
play’s director, Jim Glossman, 
brought it to the Homewood 
Campus. While working with 
Rana in New Jersey, he read Re- 
turning and immediately thought 
of staging it at Hopkins since 





ng contronts refugee issues 
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Junior Akshay Oberoi and sophomore Julie Sihilling play emotionally wrought victims of war in Rana's newest play Returning. 


he was scheduled as a visiting 
lecturer in directing. She was 
thrilled with the idea, and with 
the producing expertise of John 
Astin, this dramatic and inspir- 


ing story opened in the Merrick 
Barn. 

Returning centers around Azra, 
a young student and native of Sa- 
rajevo, played by sophomore Julie 





Plodding 16 Blocks stays short on thrills 


By JORDAN WYNDELT 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


16 Blocks opens with jaunty 
Spanish music and a police raid, 
and it only gets stranger from 
there. Not strange as in “What 
is going on?” — strange as in 
“What does this movie want me 
to. think?” And 16 Blocks defi- 
nitely wants you to think; its 
characters aren’t veering off on 
philosophical tangents about fate 
and personal change while being 
shot at by corrupt NYPD cops for 
their own benefit. But you're less 
likely to contemplate the movie's 
heavy-handed themes than what 
exactly they did to screw up this 
supposed-to-be action movie. 

First, a quick summary: A 
police officer (Bruce Willis) is as- 
signed to take a petty criminal 
(Mos Def) from lock-up to the 
courthouse (you guessed it, 16 
blocks away) so he can testify 
in front of a jury. Unfortunately, 
some corrupt cops want this crim- 
inal dead, and they try to kill him 
en route. Our protagonists spend 
the movie fighting block by block 
to get to the courthouse. 

The movie begins well enough, 
Bruce Willis limping onto the 
screen as Jack Mosley, an aged, 
balding, alcoholic officer of the 
NYPD. Anyone who has seen 
Willis’ more recent movies, such 
as Sin City and Hostage, has to take 
a moment to marvel at how abso- 
lutely unappealing he comes off 
as here ~ he is still a cop, but he 
is not the gritty, strong anti-hero 
we have come to know and love. 
He’s a nobody. He’s sad, and he’s 
kind of gross. It’s a combination 
of good wardrobe and makeup 
and good acting — a feat within 
itself. At the first sound of Mos 
Def’s high and nasal voice, we 
know we're in for an equally sur- 
prising performance from him, 
too. As the nervous and chatter- 
ing Eddie Bunker, he is obnox- 
ious and impressively uncool. 
Even David Morse, unnervingly 
patronizing as Frank Nugent, the 
ringleader of the corrupt cops, is 
really pretty good. 

Set up with no strong heroes, 
sympathetic main characters to 

‘rally around, or even entirely 
sinister villains to rally against, 
16 Blocks spends the next hour 
and 45 minutes leading its audi- 
ence through one uncertainty af- 
ter another. 

It isn’t clear if the charac- 
ters are supposed to be morally 
ambiguous or if the writer was 
just lazy, because we don’t learn 
much about any of the characters 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.1IMDB.COM 


Bruce Willis and Mos Def star in the NYPD “good cop, bad cop” drama /6 Blocks. 


— why Mosley, a guy who always 
takes the easy way out, is help- 
ing Bunker at risk to his own life, 
what Bunker did to get arrested 


16 BLOCKS 


Starring: Bruce Willis, Mos 
Def, David Morse 
Director: Richard Donner 





Run Time: 1 hr 45 mins 
Rating: PG-13 

Playing at: AWC Towson 
Commons 8, Regal East Point 
Movies 10 - 





in the first place and what Nugent 
and the other corrupt cops did 
and want to cover up by stopping 
Bunker from testifying — until the 
last half hour. When we do finally 
find out that the good guys are 
really good and the bad guys are 
really bad, it’s both disappointing 
and annoying (if it was good ver- 
sus evil, couldn't they have just 
told us in the first place?). 

The soundtrack is in constant 
conflict with the actual movie. In 
addition to the aforementioned 
jaunty Spanish music, some swell- 


ing orchestral music plays during 
what should be a very suspense- 
ful moment. There is, of course, 
the standard action movie music, 
but it plays as much during genu- 
inely tense scenes as it does when 
the characters are just walking 
around. Instead of getting riled 
up every time Mosley and Bunker 
take a stroll, it’s a lot easier to dis- 
trust the music and get bored. 

The writing suffers pretty hor- 
ribly, too, and not because this is 
an action movie, but because it’s 
trying to pretend it’s something 
more. It’s not even 15 minutes 
into the movie when Bunker 
starts philosophizing about signs 
and personality and change. We 
might let it go, since it’s in keep- 
ing with the character’s unend- 
ing verbal spew — but others fall 
prey to these same deep musings 
that are, like a sword, a bad idea 
to bring to a gunfight. 

If the movie had embraced its 
B-movie story, it would have been 
fine — and maybe if it had tried 
a little harder, or at least dropped 
the trite plot devices and cheap 
camera tricks, it could have been 
something more. But, as it is, 16 
Blocks tries to be too many differ- 
ent things to manage to be sim- 
ply entertaining. 


Sihilling. At the start of the war 


she is dating Marco, a photogra- | 


pher, played by junior Akshay 
Oberoi. Azra is one of the lucky 
few to receive a visa allowing her 


to escape from the war, leaving | 


her family and lover behind. The 


_ play opens in a New York deten- 





| tion center for refugees. The au- 


dience is introduced to Rania, a 
refugee from Afghanistan who 
befriends Azra, portrayed by 
senior Tania Hamod. Switching 
settings, Azra returns to Sarajevo 
to her bitter and changed boy- 
friend. In the play, we are also 
introduced to Andrea, a widower 
from the war, played by sopho- 
more Elizabeth Eldridge; Caro- 
line, an American relief worker 
in Sarajevo, depicted by senior 
Elspeth Kursh; and her medical 
technician, performed by sopho- 
more Michelle Brown. 

The scenery and costumes are 
minimal, allowing the play itself 
to be the focus. The most effec- 
tive props are the photographs 
of the war-torn city and broken 
Bosnians. The story of Azra‘s 
struggle to find her place in her 
changed country is beautifully 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B8 
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D.LY. exhibit at MICA 


| By SUE H. PARK 





| The Johns I lopkins News-Letter 


I'm a big fan of the idea that 


| anyone can be an artist, and of 


organizations that support that 
idea — PostSecret, Build-A-Bear, 
you name it. So naturally, I was 
excited about going to the D.LY.: 
Design It Yourself exhibit at the 
Maryland Institute College of 
Art. 

The exhibit, which began Feb. 
18 and since then has had a book 
party, various workshops and a 
family day, exists to promote a 


| book of the same title. The book, 
| a do-it-yourself guide to every- 
| day art, preaches, “Design is art 


that people use.” In accordance, 
it motivates readers to branch 


| out of the conventional and make 


something. , 
Ellen Lupton, director of MI- 
CA’s graphic design master of 


| fine arts program, whose design 


studio class last year created the 
book, said, “My students’ book is 
one small contribution to a much 
bigger movement,” and you can 
take her literally. 

The exhibition is held in the 


| tiny Pinkard Gallery in the 


Bunting Center of MICA. It is 





pushes the envelope 


Anew MICA showcase promotes rebellion in everyday design 


to another building. Or maybe 
because the entire exhibit was 
just slightly larger than my liv- 
ing room at Hopkins House. Or it 
could just be that it wasn’t a hap- 
pening time to go. 

It could be all of those things. 
But what stands outis that though 
the exhibit attempts to be a live 
testament to the age-old rejection 
of corporate branding, viewer in- 
teraction is minimal. 

Sure, 17 graduate students 
made the book. And yes, a lot of 
the things at the exhibit are more 
down-to-earth than what you 
would see at, say, the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 

But in the process of promot- 
ing the book, the exhibit loses 
the essential touch with non-art- 
ists. It has stickers to stick onto 
walls, lays out sharpies to write 
on the furniture and encour- 
ages people to put their business 
cards on with the rest, but the 
dead quiet and professionalism 
of the rest of the show dampens 
any thought of adding your own 
work. 

It doesn’t help that getting into 

i the place is an event on its own. I 
had to wait for a student to come 
and open the doors to Bunting 








comprised of Center with his 
a simple yet access key for 
busy hallway some time. 
divided into Though the exhibit So, in all, 
six sections, F the exhibit 
including one attempts to be a live can do a better 
where a copy _ job represent- 
of the book is pogah ta to the ach ing what the 
torn apart for old rejection of corpo- book promotes 
use as wallpa- * di : % rebellion 
per. rate branding, viewer against corpo- 
In another jnteraction is mini- rate America 
section, there through public 
are hundreds mal. involvement. 
of varying But as separate 
stickers rang- entities, the 


ing from ones with motivational 
messages such as “push it to the 
limit” to ones with pictures of 
private parts. 

And in another, taped busi- 
ness cards that aren’t so busi- 
ness-like litter the wall. In the 
middle of the gallery is furni- 
ture in which every inch of ev- 
ery sofa and table is plastered 
with sharpie notes left by visi- 
tors. 

No doubt it’s aesthetically 
pleasing. 

But I couldn’t help but be a 
little let down. It could be be- 
cause there wasn’t a single soul 
there besides the occasional stu- 
dent who would pass by to get 


exhibit is nice and the book has 
some worthy messages. 

“One could say that for graph- 
ic design, the barbarians have al- 
ways been at the gate. We are the 
barbarians, the bastard children 
of the fine arts. We are the pub- 
licists and popularizers, the peo- 
ple of the street. You don’t need 
a license or a set of initials after 
your name to become a graphic 
designer.” 

The D.LY. exhibit is at Pinkard 
Gallery in Bunting Center and will 
continue through March 12. The ex- 
hibit ts free for all. Visit the web site 
at http://www.designityourself.com 
or http://www.mica.com or call (410) 
225-2300 for more information. 





Adept DEFAWNK wows small crowd at Frazier’s 


By MELISSA ARTNAK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Any concert that starts with a 
jazz-funk cover of a Michael Jack- 
son classic is going to be a good 
one. When the sweet sounds of 
“Thriller” blasted through the 
instruments of Hopkins’ own 
DEFAWNK, I knew the rest of the 
show was going to be an energetic 
and, yes, funky ride. For the rest 
of their six-song set at Frazier’s 
on the Avenue last Friday night, 
DEFAWNK maintained the pow- 
erful sound that commanded the 
audience's attention without be- 
ing too in-your-face. 

Unlike their appearances in 
basements at parties, the Fra- 
zier’s show was an opportunity 
for the members of the band to 
showcase their finer points as 
musicians. Sophomore Ethan 
Ogilby and Peabody freshman 
Emma Stanley vigorously blast- 
ed out the notes on the trombone 
and trumpet, respectively, while 
the percussionist, sophomore JD 
Bagert, kept a strong beat going. 
Sophomores Julian Rosenberg 
and Raffi Wartanian, the bassist 
and the guitarist, both brought 
even more energy to the songs 
while subtly showing the kind of 
skill that requires years of experi- 
ence on their instruments. While 
all of these instruments blended 
together, senior Paul Angelini 
brought an extra element to the 
melody with the keyboard. 

DEFAWNK’s talent was ap- 
parent, but unfortunately there 
wasn’t much of a crowd to enjoy 
it, which presented a slight prob- 


lem for the band, whose songs 
practically beg people to get up 
and dance. The sparse audience 
can be attributed to the fact that 
Frazier’s is a bar, which turned 
down many underage fans at the 
door. “Our energy Friday night 
was pretty minimal,”Rosenberg 
said. “We always have fun play- 
ing, but on a scale of one to ten, 





our energy last night was maybe 
a four. At parties, the crowd is 
much more into our show; last 
night there really wasn’t much of 
a crowd at all.” 

Wartanian disagreed with 
these sentiments. “It’s so much 
fun to do a show like we did Fri- 
day night, where the stakes are 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B7 
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Talented wizard brothers writ 


By ALEX BEGLEY 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


As we've all seen from the 
Harry Potter book series, wiz- 
ards are among us. This week- 
end the Talking Head Club 
played host to the most magical 
band of them all, Harry and the 
Potters. The Potters, a ‘two-man 
band consisting of a fourth- and 
seventh-year Harry Potter (a feat 
made possible by a time turner) 
have a strict “all ages” policy. 
“There’s no age restriction on 
reading,” Joe DeGeorge (fourth 
year Harry) said matter-of- 
factly. This “rock for everyone” 
ideology allowed the normally 
sheltered club to open its doors 
to costumed 13-year-olds, their 
supervising parents and literal- 
ly everyone in between (wizards 
and Muggles alike). 

Joe and Paul DeGeorge, respec- 
tively the fourth-year and sev- 
enth-year Potter, are book-loving 
punk rockers from Boston. Both 
brothers bear an uncanny resem- 
blance to the wizard protagonist, 
a trait which is duly enhanced by 
their Hogwarts uniforms. Armed 
with gray V-neck sweaters, wire 
glasses, ties (naturally sporting 
the Gryffindor House colors) and 
a shaky iPod (or as they like to 
call it “the drummer under an in- 
visibility cloak”), they were more 
than prepared to conjure up the 
rock. 

Paul (vocals, guitar) is a 
scruffy-haired, 26-ish  scien- 
tist from Cambridge who came 
up with the idea six years ago 
when he was first getting into 
the books. “I just found a journal 
entry ... that outlined the idea 
for the band,” he said. “It started 
out as a little joke, to sing songs 
from the perspective of a literary 
figure.” Around three years ago 
the duo began playing publicly, 
first at book stores on the night 
of fifth book’s release. In 24 hours 
they played five different book- 
stores, performing for people as 
they waited to purchase the next 
year of Harry’s life. At their next 
show, in a Boston public library, 
they found themselves in front 
of a different crowd. “They were 
there to see us play, not just buy a 





book,” 18 year-old Joe ( 
vocals) said. 

The first-ever Harry and the 
Potters tour found the Wizards 
rocking out in any available 
space, including donut shops. 
Library shows seem to be their 
favorite though. The shows are 
free and everyone is welcome: 
it’s a sweet sentiment, homage to 
the life-blood: of their music, the 
books themselves. “A library is 
a cool place to have a show,” Joe 
said. “It’s a nice juxtaposition.” 
The musicians intend to embark 
on a free summer reading li- 
brary tour when all the kids are 
out of school, making Harry and 
the Potters the most accessible 
band in the country. They may 
be hard-edged punk rockers, but 
they have a soft spot for the im- 
portant things in life like reading 
and imagination. Their shows 
are kid-friendly but not sappy or 
gimmicky, enjoyable for any age 
group. Maybe this is why Pitch- 
fork Media enthusiastically rates 
them as one of the top three live 
shows of last year. They embrace 
the public library scene and they 
rock it better than any band ever 
could. ’ 

If you sat down long enough 
and thought about it objectively, 
anyone could put this band in a 
category. However, a true punk 
outfit defies all categories and ex- 
ists in a class all its own. Harry 
and the Potters embody that idea. 
They have taken one of pop cul- 


keyboard, 


‘ture’s most recognizable literary 


figures, a reading sensation that 
swept the world and created sim- 
ple, fun, theme-dependent music 
out of it. And nobody gets tired 
of it. 

One woman at the show 
swapped concert stories with a 
group of hyperactive, brace-faced 
middle schoolers who'd been 
holding down their front row 
position since 7 p.m. (The Potters 
came on at 9:00 to ensure a decent 
bed-time hour, in generous con- 
sideration of their younger fans). 
“I was at their show in College 
Park last night,” she said beam- 
ing. “I don’t want to say I stalk 
them, but I really love them.” She 
recounted a story that Joe had 
shared earlier about the previ- 
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Joe DeGeorge, as a fourth-year Harry Potter, rocks out at the Talking Head Club. 


ous night’s show when Paul had 
rocked a little too hard and bust- 
ed Joe’s lip with his guitar. Joe 
played through the set with blood 
dripping from his mouth. “I was 
so scared,” the woman said. Her 
face crinkled with sympathy as 
Joe willingly showed the con- 
cerned fan his wired tooth. The 
band tshirts proudly proclaim 
“Voldemort can’t stop the rock”. 
Apparently neither can a guitar 
to the face. 

The songs are great — sim- 
ple yet fun. They are the po-go 
friendly, head-bobbing happy 
songs that your 13-year-old sis- 
ter can dance to, right alongside 
you of course. “Meet Me under 
the Mistletoe” has a catchy beat 
where songs like “The Human 
Hosepipe,” detailing Harry’s 
first date with Cho Chang, 
has a great, chant-along cho- 
rus of “Cho Chang what have 
I done?” During the show Joe 
jumped into the audience and 


let the crowd sing the entirety 


of “SPEW,” a quick song about | 


Hermione’s house elf liberation 
project. The topics of each song 


range from the slanderous jour- 


nalist Rita Skeeter to the politi- 
cally charged anthem “Corne- 
lius Fudge is an Ass.” Possibly 


the most touching moment of | 


the entire show was their ode 
to their fallen godfather, Sirius 
Black. 

“Show us your wands 
cheeky fans screamed from the 
back of the room. True to form, 


ad 


the Potters ignored the comment | 


and pounded out the literary 
rock. Not even dead iPod batter- 
ies could stop them. To end the 
show they jumped into the crowd 
to give everyone hugs for the last 
song. This band is by far the best 
live show to hit the Talking Head 
this year, and Harry Potter and 
punk rock fans alike would do 
well to catch their return to the 
venue on May 15. 
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Hopkins’ alt-music bands 
show their style downtown 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B6 
low, and much is not expected 
| from us. I think that is where we 
really shine,” he said. “I loved 
Friday night and felt it had a re- 
| ally high energy. [We learned 
that] when we can’t depend on 
a big, enthusiastic crowd, we let 
| our musi¢ do the talking.” 
And that’s exactly what hap- 
pened — the music spoke for it- 
| self, thanks to the high levels of 
| talent and musicianship of the 
| band mates. DEFAWNK’s per- 


| | formance itself included a mix of 


easily recognizable cover songs 
| (even the Ghostbusters theme 
| song) and original pieces that the 
band composed themselves — 
“Delicious Vitamin Blue,” “Chop 


| | Shop,” “Blackberry Turtle” and 


| “Let Me Crazy.” 

| “Blackberry Turtle” really 
shone through as a piece that gave 
Wartanian, Angelini and Bagert 


| | an opportunity to have the spot- 


| light on their skills. This song had 

a fantastically chaotic feel to it, 

| setting a mood that left me sitting 
on the edge of my seat. 

DEFAWNK’s performance 

ended with a bang, as they played 


| a cover of Kool and the Gang’s 


“Jungle Boogie.” Stanley’s trum- 
| pet solo on this piece was flawless, 
and Ogilby’s and Rosenberg’s 
backup added to the overall build- 
up of tension throughout the song 


| that led to an intense finish. 


Considering that Rosenberg 
said DEFAWNK “got together 
about a year ago,” and that their 
first performance was at the 
Freshman Formal last year, this 


| performance makes it clear that 


they’ve come a long way. They 
gave a polished, powerful show at 
Frazier’s, which has a scene that is 
arguably a far cry from a bunch of 
fancied-up Hopkins kids dancing 
in the Glass Pavilion. 

Following DEFAWNK’s perfor- 
mace was Jayakar, another band 
with ties to Hopkins. Drummer 





Shareef Taher is a senior at Pea- 


| body. Taher is the newest addition 


to Jayakar. When their previous 
drummer wasn't able to play with 
the band anymore, lead singer and 


Bipolar Depression 
Research Study | 


Have you been diagnosed with bipolar disorder? 


Do you feel that medications have not helped your depression? 


If so, you may qualify for an 8-12 week research study for 


treatment of bipolar depression. 


We are looking for adults between the ages of 18 and 75, who 
are depressed, currently in treatment with an outpatient 


psychiatrist and are taking a mood stabilizer. 


Volunteers will receive study medication, laboratory tests 
and will be compensated for their participation. 
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_ Principal Investigator: Jennifer Payne, M.D. RPN 04-04-23-10 


guitarist Graham Summers looked 
to Peabody for finding new talent, 
and he came across Taher. 

Jayakar has been together 
since 1999, when the rest of the 
band — Summers, Alex Mekel- 
burg (saxophone and flute), Ethan 
Montgomery (bass) and Alec 
Summers (keyboard) — went to 
high school together. They took a 
break as its members went to dif- 
ferent colleges, but recently most 
of the original members ended up 
in the Baltimore area, so they’ve 
been back in action since 2004. 

“Our music has matured,” 
Summers said. “We play more 
melody-heavy songs that are 
singable and hummable.” 

At the performance at Fra- 
zier’s, Jayakar’s jam band roots 
were still apparent. Their overall 
sound is very melodic and radio- 
friendly, with a pleasant mix of 
well-blended _instrumentations 
and vocals by the Summers 
brothers. 

They played an eight-song set, 
including seven original pieces 
and one cover — Prince’s “Musi- 
cology.” One standout song was 
“House of Wind,” a fast-paced 
piece with a harder sound that 
has more of a funk feel than some 
of their other songs. Also notable 
was “The Muse,” a mellow piece 
that placed its main focus on the 
vocals and lyrics. 

“Baltimore has a really good 
punk scene and indie rock scene, 
but I don’t think there’s a much 
of a community of funk and hip- 
hop,” Summers said. “That’s why 
I got DEFAWNK and Eyekon to 
play. The purpose for me was to 
put on an event that everyone 
would enjoy being at, get a good 
crowd, and lay down the foun- 
dation for a pool of musicians to 
draw from.” 

DEFAWNK  has_ upcoming 
performances at The Relay for 
Life on April 8 and The Battle of 
the Bands on April 9. 

Jayakar has an upcoming per- 


formance at The Recher Theater on 


March 23, and Summers has a solo 
performance at the opening of Café 
Latte Da on March 18. 
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By EMILY BENJAMIN 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


If you've ever pulled an all- 
nighter only to get distracted, 
accomplish nothing and_ stalk 
the campus living-dead style the 
following day, bear in mind: You 
could have written a comic one- 
act play and seen it performed 
the following evening. How’s 
that for incentive? 

The 24 Hour Theatre Experi- 
ment, held in the Arellano The- 
atre on March 4 by the Witness 
Theatre program, proved just 
how fruitful one night and a day 
can be for actors, writers and di- 
rectors alike. Created last year by 
Jim Graziano for his Homewood 
Arts Certificate Final Project, Wit- 
ness Theatre decided this year to 
“adopt” the format once more. At 
9 p.m. on Friday night, props were 
distributed to the four groups, 
who were then left to brainstorm 
plot ideas. The writers stayed up 
all Friday night producing origi- 
nal scripts, while the actors and 
directors would have the remain- 
ing day to rehearse. At 8 p.m. on 
Saturday night, nearly 24 hours 
into the project, the curtain went 
up. 

“We generally produce show- 


cases of one-act plays, written by 
students, with student directors 
and actors, usually with just over 
a month to rehearse. It’s amaz- 
ing to see what can be produced 
in only 24 hours,” junior Ashley 
Watson said. Watson coordinated 
this year’s showcase and was an 
actress in the final one-act. Given 
the time constraints and required 
props, the results were surpris- 
ingly entertaining. 

Cinderella in a Laundromat, 
written by freshman Tom Hintze 
and directed by sophomore Em- 
ily Wisnioski, finds Daniel (junior 
Chris Hamel) in a bind. Late for 
work and out of change, he wan- 
ders into a laundromat in search 
of quarters and ends up falling 
for Amy (freshman Esther Bell). 
Of course, it’s not just her altru- 
ism that gets him — a freak flash 
of fate in the form of the “Laundry 
Godmother” (sophomore Liberty 
Tilleman-Dick) appears, a bubbly 
young “fairy” who tricks Daniel 
into believing that he has found 
Amy’s underwear (at the end of a 
magical Bounce dryer sheet trail), 
in order to get closer to him. 

While the interactions be- 
tween our affable protagonist and 
the “fairy” were often humorous, 
their quest for the underwear’s 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Top-notch theater in 24 hours 


owner felt a bit too prolonged, 
about as repeated as the Laundry 
Godmother’s lexical slip-ups. The 
play ended “sexily ever after” 
when Daniel finally figured out 
to whom the bright red, lacy un- 
derwear really belonged. 

The second one-act, Peanut But- 
ter, written by Adar Eisenbruch 
and Sal Gentile (both sopho- 
mores) and directed by freshman 
Rachel Pierson, began innocently 
enough. Lindsay (freshman Zoe 
Bell) and Kate (freshman Char- 
lotte Chen), two college everyg- 
irls, are working on a crossword 
puzzle when Kate, all too ear- 
nestly, suggests to Lindsay she 
try the “grow-a-boyfriend” that 
Kate had bought her in case her 
real date failed. When Lindsay 
arrives back at her home, date 
in tow — wait for it — the unas- 
suming gag gift thrown hastily 
in the bathtub has grown into 
none other than “Bruce” (sopho- 
more Paxson Trautman). He pro- 
ceeds to nearly ruin Lindsay’s 
date with Graham (senior Aditya 
Madhusudhan) by being one of 
the most obnoxious grow-a-boy- 
friends imaginable. 

One minor trouble was the 
delivery of the actors’ lines. Au- 
dience laughter precluded some 
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Cinderella in a Laundromat, starring junior Chris Hamel and sophomore Liberty Tilleman-Dick was one of three performances. 


of the dialogue from being heard 
at points, though if nothing else, 
this stands a testament to the 
comic abilities of the writers. Also 
of note were the small satirical de- 
tails of college courtship, such as 
the awkward first-date-shifting- 
on-the-couch scenes, thanks to 
the writing and to Pierson’s direc- 
tion. All in all, Peanut Butter stood 





Hopkins cast animates Rana’s modern war story | 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
portrayed. As Marco tells her after 
their reunion, her pity isn’t want- 
ed; rather, the survivors of Sara- 
jevo should pity her. She “missed 
everything, people at their worst 
and their best.” The audience 
watched painfully as the reality of 
their changed loved is revealed. 

The play also dealt with the 
controversial relationship _ be- 
tween art and sensitive subjects 
like war. Though art is not re- 
quired to be beautiful, is it okay 
to publicize painful and graphic 
scenes? Is an artist morally justi- 
fied by reasoning that he is expos- 
ing the reality of hidden horrors? 
Rana based this conflict on her 
own discussions with photogra- 
phers in Sarajevo. 


The acting in Returning is amaz- 
ingly impressive. Tania Hamod’s 
opening monologue immediately 
captured the audience through 
her unforced intensity. She suc- 
cessfully and professionally por- 
trays a woman stripped bare of all 
emotions, leaving only a hallow 
shell. Julie Sihilling’s performance 
of Azra, the unstable, nervous, 
and unconfident girl is so natural. 
Everything from the fluttering 
and twisting of her hands, awk 
ward foot shuffles and nervous 
habit of pushing her bangs out of 
her face added to the characteriza- 
tion of Azra. Akshay Oberoi has a 
natural stage presence that is pro- 
fessionally subdued to avoid over- 
dramatization. Though Eldridge 
appeared in only one scene, she 


gracefully emoted the raw pain of 
a struggling woman who lost her 
husband and daughter. Elspeth 
Kursh and Michelle Brown suc- 
cessfully supported the themes of 
guilt and confusion in their roles. 
It is easy to say that the majority 
of Hopkins students do not real- 
ize the astonishing theatrical tal- 
ent here on campus. 

The production of Return- 
ing was a great learning experi- 
ence for both the students and 
the professionals. All the actors 
were thrilled to work with direc- 
tor, Jim Grossman. Eldridge said, 
“He’s a great teacher. He respects 
us as professionals but under- 
stands that as students it should 
be a learning experience.” While 
watching the cast interact after 


the performance, it was easy to 
see that these vivacious, passion- 
ate students had fun. 

Luckily, Returning is running 
for a second weekend at the Mer- 
rick Barn. Students shouldn’t miss 
this opportunity to see Hopkins’ 
most talented students perform in 
an inspiring and thought provok- 
ing production. Yasmine Rana, 
the cast, and the crew of Returning 
should be proud of their success 
production. The ticket price is a 


small fee to pay for a worthwhile | 


learning experience that captures 
the intensity and emotions of war- 
torn Sarajevo. 

Returning will be playing at the 
Merrick Barn on March 10 and 11 at 
8 p.m. and March 12 at 2p.m. Tickets 
are $5 for students. 


out as the highlight of the night. 

Like the proverbial elephant in 
the room that often accompanies 
such situations, A Little Moon- 
light, written by senior Ben King- 
sland and directed by freshman 
Ryan Harrison, involved clichéd 
scenes of broken homes, dead- 
beat dads and alcoholism, with 
a wonderfully obtrusive comic 
twist: The man of the house was 
played by a plastic penguin lawn 
ornament. The action took place 
over the course of the final day 
of the penguin’s dismal life and 
consisted, for the most part, of 
bizarrely “deadpan one-sided 
conversations. The wife, Polly 
(sophomore Jen Petsche) provid- 
ed for some of the funniest “in- 
teractions,” repeatedly threaten- 
ing to walk out on her husband. 
A difficult format to work with, 
but one which ultimately provid- 
ed for a satisfying play. 

In the final one-act, The Orange 
and the Worm written by gradu- 
ate student Adam Ruben and 
directed by junior Jason Maur, it 
seems the outlandish potential of 
a more “realistic” plot had finally 
trumped anything else produced 
over the night. Junior Dave Hal- 
dane played the sole male in at- 
tendance at some oddball new age 
Lamaze class; his wife is sick, but 
he doesn’t want to lose the deposit. 


The “leader” of the class (junior 
Lisa Nagy), holding and caressing 
an orange, guides the pregnant 
women (graduate student Char- 
ity Tilleman-Dick and junior Ash- 
ley Watson) through round after 
round of “behold[ing] the orange” 
and through metaphor after meta- 
phor of the orange as various body 
parts, while the husband can only 
sit in bewilderment. 

Less plot-driven, this play defi- 
nitely relied on wildly exagger- 
ated physical acting, which Nagy 
delivered in spades. While the 
orange worship became a little re- 
petitive and over-the-top, the play 
followed a convincing emotional 
arc. The mothers’ hysteria over 
the orange mounted and took a 
sinister man-hating turn just as 
the husband’s pent up frustration 
caused him to finally devour the 
fruit in a rewarding ending. 

It is interesting that such va- 
riety developed among the writ- 
ers from the distribution of just 
four props: Bounce dryer sheets, 
a grow-a-boyfriend, a plastic pen- 
guin and an orange. “I think the 
shows came out amazingly well. 
The rehearsal process can be a bit 
scary, knowing that even though 
you first touched the script five 
hours ago, in two hours you have 
to make it really count,” Watson 
Sal. Wen 
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Aries: (March 21 — April 19) 
Man, are you going to be surprised 
this week when you find out that, 
yes, you can be expelled for hav- 
Ing a totally weird face 

Taurus: | \pril 20 — May 20) 

Was your mother the Mama Ce 
leste? Do you like-a the spicey 
meat-a-ball? You will get 
meatball this week. 


@ @ 


the big 


Gemini: (May 21 — June 20) 
> ee 3 
Bareback riding is something that 


takes years of training. 


‘y) 





But this 
week, a large, lonely man will trv it 
on you for the first time 

Cancer: (June 21 — July 22) 
Mountain goats enjoy 


grass and 
being high. 


Since you share the 
Same interests, you will hook up 
with a mountain goat this week. 
Leo: (July 23 — August 22) 

2 § 

Robbed of all your possessions? 
Sick of credit card debt? Fat? Ugly? 
I'ry Scientology! We hear the Ce- 
lebrity Center offers free coffee. 


e 
J 
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Virgo: (August 23 — Sept. 22) 

Of all the things you dream of do- 
ing, sleeping in a hollowed-out 
moose will not be the experience 
you thought it would be. 





your Horose 








Libra: (Sept. 23 — Oct. 22) 

Glory is not a matter of physical 
bravery. No, it is a matter of timing 
your fart to a trumpet solo on the 
radio and lifting a leg for emphasis. 
Scorpio: (Oct. 23 — Nov. 21) 

At the end of this week, you will 
find that despite the aching pain 
of your poetry, it is very hard to 
rhy me “tears from my wrists.” 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 — Dec. 21) 
lhe best possible thing will hap- 
pen to you this week, coupled 
with the worst possible thing, 
along with a medium thing. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 — Jan. 19) 
Oscars don’t reward your fringe 
tastes, but don’t worry — anima- 
tronic German unicorn porn will 
one day make it big. 

Aquarius: (Jan. 20 — Feb. 18) 

This is the last time I’m going to 
remind you never to mention 
Monty Python around me. Don’t 
you know I can quote-slap you? 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 — March 20) 

Year of the Dog has come, and your 
Asian family thinks it’s funny to 
bark at the end of sentences. Also, 
why don’t you want to be a doctor? 








Master of Arts 


How's your 
date going? 


Well..don't get me wrong, 
Peter's great. It's just that 


he can be SO judgmental. 





by Michael Specian 


Mondays 
cent wings~ 


uesdays 
cent tacos~ 





JHU Public Health 
Daily Reminders That 
We Attend... 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Reminder #02 


It's a scary place at other 

schools, for an engineer that 

is. f hiding in 

is Yet, | find myself hiding oe 
the library here too. 


Gaaaawwwdd. This 
school blows. Where are 
all the pahties? Like, the 
dahnce pahties? 
Drinkun’ paaahties? 


~ 


WTF dude, it’s only 
7pm.Why MSE of 
all places? 


Bg 


by Eric Chung 


Holy sheeeet, son! 
Chug this and let’s 
5 9° to the library! 
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To pick up chicks. Duh! I bet | 
there’s some action to be 


had on D-level!! 
@ 











Wasted Ink 





by Nate Min 











One Fry Short 


No Horseplay. 








by Matt Diamond 
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One Fry Short presents: 


Brokeback 
Satan 





Well, since we’re gonna be 
workin’ together, I reckon 


it’s time we start drinkin’ 
together 


I WISH IKNEW HOW 
TO QUIT YOU 


Did you try 
Control-Alt-Delete? 
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Habijam showcases st 


Got the springtime blues? 
Already had enough of mid- 
term season? Luckily, spring 
break is coming up, and stu- 
dents can kick it off witha night 
of a cappella groups, comedy 
acts and dance performances 
at Habijam. Sound reminiscent 
of the O-show? Well, subtract- 
ing out the cheesy skits of Sex- 
capades designed to prevent 
STDs, it will be. Habijam, an 
event hosted by Hopkins’ Hab- 
itat for Humanity will be from 
7 p.m. to 9 p.m. on the night of 
March 16. 

The event will be comprised 
of an eclectic array of the fine 
arts at Hopkins and Baltimore. 
An emerging hip-hop musi- 
cian from the city, Komplex, is 
arranged to perform and elu- 
cidate what life is really like 
in Baltimore. Hopkins music 
groups, the All-Nighters, the 
Vocal Chords and the Octopo- 
des, which have been known to 
entertain, are among the acts. 
As far as comedy goes, the But- 
tered Niblets and a rising Hop- 
kins comedian known as Bran- 
don are set to perform. JOSH, 
a dance team that performs to 
hip hop as well as classical In- 
dian music will be sure to en- 
ergize the audience with their 
fusion of modern and classical 
choreography and stunning 
acrobatics. 

Aside from showing off 
the talent of various Hopkins 
students and locals, the event 
| is designed to raise funds for 
the club. Hopkins Habitat 
runs weekly work trips to help 
build houses in the especially 
underprivileged areas of Bal- 








JOSH will be one of the many acts performing at Habijam next Thursday at Shriver Hall. 


timore as well as trips to areas 
throughout the continent to work 
on such projects. Habijam, along 
with Boxfest, is an annual call to 
raise the awareness of Hopkins 
students on problems occurring 
just outside of the school. Da- 
vid Chang, co-chair of Hopkins 
Habitat for Humaity on-campus 
fundraising, and one of the club 
members responsible for orga- 
nizing the event, urges students 
to participate. “Getting all of 
these groups together has been 
a lot of work, so come watch the 


udent talent 
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show and support them, as well 
as the underprivileged.” 

With all of these diverse | 
sources of entertainment, every- 
one is sure to be pleased with 
the show. Tickets are $3, and 
there are plenty of raffle prizes | 
worth up to $50, including gift 
cards for restaurants, the mov- 
ies and a baseball signed by an 
Orioles player. Habijam will be 
in the Shriver auditorium. Tick- 
ets will be sold at the door. 


— Pavan Dalal 








Visual Arts 


The Creative Alliance at the 
Patterson 


Tony Shore: Back in Black will 
be exhibited at the Creative Al- 
liance through April 8. Shore’s 
works are paintings done over 
canvasses of black velvet. He 
specializes in dark caricatures, 
inspired by the heavy ink and 
pen outlines of comic book art. 
Shore also satirizes Renaissance 
art with his redneck picnic Last 
Supper and a parody of the Venus 
of Urbino in his Venus of Sowebo. 
His medium of black velvet be- 
comes not only a template, but a 
force, threatening to engulf the 
viewer who beholds it. This is a 
free exhibit. 

Also on display will be Access 
Art: In Living Color. This ex- 
hibit will feature vivid color pho- 
tography taken by the students of 
Access Art, an after school pro- 
gram. Access Art was headed by 
Tony Shore, whose exhibit will be 
shown in the main gallery, and is 
a way for the children of South 
Baltimore to discover their inner 
artistic talent. This is also a free 
exhibit and will be on display 
through March 18. 


The Creative Alliance will also 
host the Silent Sounds series 
featuring the film Scar of Shame 
with a new live score by jazz 
saxophonist Carl Grubbs and his 
quartet on Friday, March 10 from 
8 p.m. to 10 p.m. The movie will 
give a first hand view of life in 
the black community. Grubbs, a 
Baltimore native, will present his 
original score. Tickets range from 
$12 to $15. For more information 
call (410) 276-1651 or visit http:// 
www.creativealliance.org. 


Current Space 


A Werner Herzog/Klaus Kinski 
Mini-Series entitled The Wrath of 
God will be on display at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday, March 9. Three films 
by Werner Herzog and Klaus 
Kinski will be shown including 
The Wrath of God, a movie about 
Spanish conquistadores in search 
of the legendary El Dorado who 
dissapear into the jungle without 
a trace. Tickets are $3. 


LOTS: Art by the Foot will be 
presented through March 18. The 


\ 





Down in Da Yard is a piece by Tony Shore, who will be on display at the Creative Alliance. 


non-juried show: will feature 30 
artists. This gallery is free and 
open to the public. For more in- 
formation visit http://www.current- 
space.com or call (410) 244-7003. 


The American Institute of 
Architects Baltimore 


An exhibit of Roadside Lures 
will be shown at the American 
Institute of Architects Baltimore 
on Thursday, March 9 through 
April 27 from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
The works of Charlene Rene Clark 
will be featured, including her oil 
paintings of old time Maryland 
sights that have long been demol- 
ished, such as the One Spot Flea 
Killer store and the Enchanted 
Forest. This is a free exhibit. For 
more information call (410) 625- 
2585 or visit http://www.aiabalt. 


“com. 


Mount Clare Museum 


An exhibit featuring Margaret 
Tilghman Carroll: Revolution- 
ary Woman will be on display at 
the Mount Clare Museum. This 
exhibit will focus on Margaret's 
life at Mount Clare from 1763 un- 
til 1817. Carroll was the wife of a 
wealthy plantation owner. Upon 
her death, Carroll willed that 
all the slaves working at Mount 
Clare go free. Tours of the mu- 
seum will be given, featuring 
several of Carroll’s possessions. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.mountclare.org or call (410) 
837-3262. 


Museum of Maryland African 
American History and Culture 


To recognize Black History 


e] 


Month, the Reginald F. Lewis 
Museum presents an exhibition 
entitled Distant Echoes: Black 
Farmers in America. The display 
will consist of 50 snapshots of 
photographer John Ficara’s works 
which portray the lives and du- 
ties of African American farmers 
from across the United States, 
particularly in Maryland. Ficara 
aims to capture the crisis that 
these farmers have faced. Exhibit 
hours are 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. For 
more information call (443) 263- 
1800. 


MAR. 9 — Mar. 15 


Campus Events 


Thursday, March 9 


2:30 p.m. In honor of JHU Brain 
Awareness Week, the Stress- 
busters will be available to un- 
knot tight muscles and ease ten- 
sion headaches while you find 
out just what exactly stress does 
to your brain. This will be held at 
Café Q. For more information go 
to http://www.jhu.edu/baw. 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. Femina Ridens (The 
Laughing Woman), an Italian 
cult classic full of intrigue, sex 
slavery and revenge, will be 
screened at Mergenthaler 111. 
This is a free event sponsored 
by the JHU Feminist Association 
and Film Society. 


Friday, March 10 


11 am. A Neuroscience Poster 
Session displaying undergradu- 
ate work will be held at the Sher- 
wood Room in Levering Hall. 
The best posters will win prizes 
including a $50 gift certificate to 
Ixia. Submissions are still being 
accepted, with applications at 
http://www.jhu.edu/baw. 


4:30 p.m. The JHSPH Happy 
Hour will take place in the 
Bloomberg building in East Bal- 
timore in the first floor student 
lounge. This free event is spon- 
sored by The Insoluble Fraction 
and the Biochemistry and Mo- 
lecular Biology Social Group. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted ad- 
mission of $5 every Friday after 5 


i | p.m. The discounted admissionisa 
i | great deal, so don't pass it up! Even 


if you have been to the aquarium 
before, head down to check out 
the new dolphin show. For more 
information, including hours of 
operation, group discounts and 
directions, call (410) 567-3845. 


| 7:30 p.m. Intramural 3-on-3 Bas- 
ketball Tournament and Bas- 
| ketball Contests will be held in 
the spirit of March Madness at 
the Rec Center. The Intramural 
Program will host a 3-on-3 bas- 
ketball tournament and_ shoot- 
ing contests, which include a 
three point shootout, a foul shot 
contest and hot shots. Team and 
individual sign ups will be at 
6:30 p.m. the night of. For more 
information visit http://www.jhu. 
edu/~recsport/Intramurals or email 
intramurals@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The Buttered Niblets will 
perform a comedy improv show 
at the Arellano Theater. Tickets 
are $1. For more information con- 
tact ZgoodNJ@hotmail.com. 





8 p.m. Friday Night Films will 








Neil Young: Heart of Gold 


Movie debuting at the Senator Theater this Friday 
Showtimes: 3:15 p.m., 5:30 p.m., 8 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. 





COURTESY OF HTTP;WWWROTTENTOMATOES.COM 
In the spirit of concert movie Stap Making Sense featuring the Talking Heads, Heart 
of Gold isa film that documents Neil Young's concert at Ryman Auditorium in Tenn. 












host a screening of Garden State, 
a movie about man in the middle 
of a quarter-life crisis, who goes 
back home to figure himself out. 
Directed by Zach Braff, starring 
Natalie Portman. The movie will 
be shown at Mudd Hall. Admis- 
sion is $2. For more informa- 
tion contact Zarrah Keshwani at 
Zkeshwal@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The New Century Saxo- 
phone Quartet will perform a 
repertory of Baroque to contem- 
porary music at the Evergreen 
House in the Carriage House 
room. Tickets cost $15 and res- 
ervations are recommended. For 
more information call (410) 516- 
0341. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space 
Grant Observatory located in 
Bloomberg offers you a free 
chance to look at the solar system 
with its telescopes, weather per- 
mitting. Call (410) 516-6525 for 
weather updates and observing 
conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes 
place every Friday night in the 
Mattin Center Silk Road Cafe. 
Come out for the free Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts and coffee, 
and stay for the fun evening ac- 
tivity. 


Saturday, March 1] 


2 p.m. A Hip Hop Dance Work- 
shop taught by JOSH will be held 
at the Rec Center Multipurpose 
room. Both guys and girls are 
welcome. These lessons cost $2. 
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8 p.m. Anonymous Theatre 
will feature an Arts Certificate 
Show at Arellano. This is a free 
event. 


Sunday, March 12 


3 p.m. A Preparatory Faculty Re- 
cital will be held at the Peabody 
Institute in the Cohen-Davison 
building. This is a free event. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


Monday, March 13 


6:30 p.m. A SAC General Meet- 
ing will take place at the Mattin 
Center room 161. For more infor- 
mation go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


6:30 p.m. The Conversations 
in Medicine Series will pres- 
ent Juggling with a Passion: 
The Physician-Scientist with 
speaker Estelle B. Gauda, M.D., 
Associate Professor Pediatrics. 
This will be held at the Mattin 
Hall Arts Center, Room 162. Piz- 
za will be provided. For more 
information contact ckrause1@ 
Jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. A free workshop on Beat- 
Making and Live Mixing will 
be held by Andrew Cole at the 
Mattin Arts Center Suite 226. 
Students can learn how to create 
drum loops and pioneer through 
software synthesizers. For more 
information go to http://www.digi- 
talmedia.jhu.edu. 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 
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Soulful, political, dreamy 
and electronic. These are all the 
words that come to mind when 
thinking of Oakland, Califor- 
nia’s hip hop duo, Zion I. Stray- 
ing from the trends of the infil- 
trated corporate mainstream, 
Zion I’s music encompasses the 
ever-unclassifiable sound of 











COURTESY OF HTTP://(WWW.MYSPACE.COM/ZIONI 
Amp Live and Zion of Zion | will tour in support of their new album 7vue and Livin’. 


Lion | brings underground 
hip-hop to Sonar this Mon. 





[ 








lyrics. Yet tracks such as “Rev- 
elation,” also off their 2000 
debut, show a drum and bass 
influenced hip-hop crew. On 
their new album, the track en- 
titled “Amerika” shows Zion 
I's search for new sounds as 
they dwell into straight-ahead 
rock themes. 
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_ Trafalgar will 


On the stage of the Arellano 
Theater, a nervous criminal sits 


| in an interrogation room with 


his hands behind his back, re- 
ceiving slaps across the face 
from two heavy-handed police- 
men. All signs point to this be- 
ing a reenactment of a bad Law 
& Order rerun. The only differ- 
ence is that the convict has no 
idea what crime he committed, 
who he offended, where it hap- 
pened and why he did it. 

This is no bout of amnesia. 
In actuality, the felon is But- 
tered Niblet, junior Zach Good- 
man, the cops are co-Niblets 
freshman Winston Powell and 
senior Ryan Mannix, and the 
whole act is a comedic improv 
game, aptly titled “Interroga- 
tion.” Everyone but the sus- 
pect knows the answers (libel, 
the Von Trapp family, in an 


| octopus’s garden and “because 


he wanted to be a real boy” re- 
spectively) and he must rely on 
the clues given by his partners 
to get it. Aside from a few mis- 
steps, including the clues that 
led to the screaming of “I hate 
those Yentils!” and a musical 


| fax from Britney Spears, Good- 
| man signs his full confession at 


the end, Beatles song and all. 
| You may know the Buttered 
| Niblets as the campus’ only im- 
| prov comedy group, or you may 
| recall them to be the Friday night 
| activity you decided to skip out 
| on to sit at your desk and do 
| nothing (valid alibis, according 
| to their own roommates). What- 
ever the case may be, the But- 
tered Niblets will be performing 
this Friday, March 10 at 8 p.m. 
in the Arellano Theater. 

The Niblets take on improv 
similar to the comedy made 
popular by the show Whose Line 
is it Anyway? However, they try 
to distinguish themselves from 
the Drew Carey-hosted series. 
“Shows like Whose Line are very 

| cheap,” sophomore Adar Eisen- 
| bruch said. “They’re funny, but 
it’s like watching grown men 
playing on a little league field, 
| of course they’re going to hit a 
| 





At a practice, members of the Buttered Niblets gather around their fallen mate, senior Ryan Mannix, to gear up for this Friday. 


home runeyvery time.” The Niblets 
pride themselves with refraining 
from both major headlines and 
Hopkins humor in their perfor- 
mances. “It’s easy to make anoth- 
er joke about D-level,” sophomore 
Jackie Jennings explained. 

In the genre of comedy, im- 
prov stands apart from tradition- 
al stand up and SNL style humor. 
For example, the use of one-lin- 
ers never really works. “Good 
improv doesn’t involve jokes. 
You need to sustain the scene 
after you get people to laugh,” 
Eisenbruch said. Jennings added, 
“The best scenes are the ones that 
could have gone on and on after 
the game finished.” 

The Niblets are seasoned 
enough to make comedy seem 
as easy as joking around with 
your friends, and often one 
doesn’t think about the anxiety 
that comes along with being on 
stage and having nothing to say. 
Jennings says, “You're in hell, it’s 
like forgetting a line on stage.” 


Buttered Niblets take on Arellano this Fri. 





Senior Anna Prebluda recountd 
her worst Buttered Niblet mo- 
ment, “When I was a sophomore, 
we did a guessing game and I just 
couldn't get it. | ended up bribing 
people in the audience for the an- 
swer. Now I always keep a dollar 
in my pocket for games.” 

With so many practices and 
shows on their plate; the Buttered 
Niblets have become a close knit 
bunch. Freshman Scott Morse re- 
layed his experience: “Being on 
stage pushes things to the extreme, 
the fact that we do get along makes 
everything easier.” With practices 
every week, all their quirks shine 
through, including Jennings’ hab- 
it of “dying and going to heaven” 
every time she portrays a cat ina 
skit. The Niblets have even got- 
ten to the point of being able to 
finish each other’s sentences. A 
Niblet explained, “We all know 
how the other thinks, I think the 
technical term is ‘group mind’ 
We're on stage sharing a brain. 
That’s the best feeling on stage, 


COURTESY OF ADAM RUBEN 


when there’s perfect communi- 
cation.” 


At 9:30 p.m. on a Monday | 


night, the Buttered Niblets 
stand in Arellano, practicing a 


game in preparation of theirup- | 


coming show. Given the word 


“shoplifter,” the Niblets take | 
off and what begins as aninno- | 


cent theft of a hamster from a 
pet store quickly escalates into 
a scheme to start a curio-zoo 
with pigeon-snakes and gerbil- 
man babies. One never really 
knows what exactly is in store 
when it comes to the Buttered 
Niblets, including themselves. 
The Buttered Niblets will be 
performing with the Baltimore 
Improv Group on March 11 at 
the Top Floor Theatre. They 
were also recently selected to per- 
form at the D.C. Comedy Fest in 
April. For more information on 
the group go to http://www. | 
butteredniblets.Onyx.com. 









—Stephanie Yu 
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Tuesday, March 14 


6:30 p.m. Free Massages will be 
given at the HopStop. For more 
information call Savithri Raja at 
(410) 516-8209 or e-mail her at sav- 
ithriv@jhu.edu. 


7:30 p.m. A Student Council 
General Meeting will convene at 
the Shriver Hall Board Room. For 
more information contact Atin 
Agarwal at stucco@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The JHU Film Society 
will be showing The Color of 
Pomegranates at Shriver Hall. 
Admission is $3 for Hopkins 
students. For more information 
e-mail Mark Belinsky at JHU- 
film@gmail.com. : 


Wednesday, March 15 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Opera 
Theatre will perform Stephen 
Sondheim: A Little Night Mu- 
sic at the Peabody Institute in 
the Friedberg Hall. Students with 
LD. can purchase tickets for $10. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


Thursday, March 16 


3 p.m. The Medical College of 
Wisconsin will visit the Sher- 
wood Hall in Levering with ad- 
missions recruiter Magdalisse 
Gonzalez. For more information 
contact ckrause1@jhu.edu. 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. Habitat for Humanity 
will present their annual event 
Habijam, a showcase of a cap- 
pella, dance and comedy groups 
at Shriver Hall. The All-Nighters, 
the Vocal Chords, Octopodes, 
slam poet Komplex, JOSH, the 
Buttered Niblets, the Entertain- 
er’s Club and student rock band 
perform. Tickets 
will be $3. A raffle will also be 
held at $1 a ticket. For more infor- 





mation contact Audrey DiMauro 
at habitat@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~rab. 


‘7:30 p.m. The Peabody Opera 


Theatre will hold another per- 
formance of Stephen Sondheim: 
A Little Night Music. Students 
with LD. can purchase tickets for 
$10. For more information go to 
http://www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


Concert Listing 


Thursday, March 9 


8 p.m. The Hellacopters will land 
at Sonar with Nebula. For more 
information go to http://www.so- 


_narbaltimore.com. 


8:30 p.m. Everyman Buddy Guy 
will play at the Ram’s Head. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


9:30 p.m. The Dirty Projectors 
will perform at the Talking Head 
with the Lexie Mountain Boys 
and Nat Baldwin. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.talking- 
headclub.com. 


Friday, March 10 


8 p.m. Augustana bring the sum- 
mer heat to Sonar with the Dam- 
nwells. For more information go 
to http://www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


9 p.m. Celebration throws a par- 
ty at the Ottobar with the Rogers 
Sisters and No Things (ex-Liars). 
For more information go to http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. More Dogs will hound 
the Talking Head with Barbez 
and Yeveto. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.talkinghead- 
club.com. 


Saturday, March 11 


7 p.m. Voodoo Blue will cast 
some spells at the Recher Theatre 
with JParis, the Underwater and 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.GIRLIEACTION.COM 
Singer-songwriter Ben Lee will stop by Fletcher's Bar and Grill next Mon. March 13. 


American Diary. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.recherthe- 
atre.com. 


8:30 p.m. HZL, the duo of Tim Al- 
bro and Jesse. Kudler, will bring 
their own brand of electro-acous- 
tic improv to the Red Room. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.redroom.org. 


9:30 p.m. Genghis Tron brings 
the best of robotic Mongolian 
warfare to the Talking Head. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


Sunday, March 12 


6 p.m. Downtown Singapore 
visit Sonar with Folly Paulson, 
the Forecast and Mercutio. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


7 p.m. Tea Leaf Green will soak 
it up at the 8x10 Club with the 
Brakes. For more information go 
to http://www.the8x10.com. 


8 p.m. Avec to perform avec the 
Abner Trio, ex-Q and Not U mem- 
ber Georgie James and The Way 
Outs at the Ottobar. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.theot- 
tobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. More than just an island 
off Africa and a bad Pixar pro- 


duction, Madagascar plays at the 
Talking Head. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.talkinghead- 
club.com. 


Monday, March 13 


7 p.m. Baltimore hardcore band 
Pulling Teeth will bring the 
dentistry to the Charm City Art 
Space with Glaciers and Turn Into 
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Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Was 




























Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St 


Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539 


Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood 


Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 


Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 88 


Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. 

Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 
Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 
Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St. 


Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 4 


Ghosts. For more information go 
to http://www.ccsapce.org. 

8 p.m. Hip hop artist Zion I 
performs at Sonar with Sadat 
X (Brand Nubian), Eyekon, Ab 
Rock, Days Dirges, Breaka and 
DJ Impulse. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.sonarbalti- 
more.com. 


Wednesday, March 15 


7 p.m. The Dropkick Murphys 
will fight their way into the Ram’s 
Head with Sick of It All, Horror- 
pops and the Tossers. For more 
information go to http://www. 
ramsheadlive.com. 


8 p.m. Ben Lee and his full band 
will play at Fletcher's Bar with 
Madisen and Sesh. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.fletch- 
ersbar.com. 


8 p.m. The Long Beach Short Bus 
will roll into the Recher Theatre 
with the Big Hurt. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.recher- 
theatre.com. 


9:30 p.m. Sound artist and mod- 
ern composer Zbigniew Kar- 
kowski will perform at the 
Talking Head with Wzt Hearts, 
Hopkins alumni Mike Muniak 
and Andy Hayleck. For more in- 


NIGHTLIFE 


Clubs 


9:30 Club, 815 V St. NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market PI., (410) 727-0468 
Bohagers, 701S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 


Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 
Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 


Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 
Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 


Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 
The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 
Wyatt's, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 


Comedy 
Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 


The Improv, 6 Market PI. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Rd., (410) 296-0791 
Carma’s Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 


Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 St. Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret's Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 


Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Rd., (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 


Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., (410) 435-8338 


hington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 


Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave,, (410) 522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat's Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 


. (410) 342-3239 


-7888 


St., (410) 669-9500 
















325-7427 


9-34.10 


889-7076 
, (410) 675-5999 


Oth St., (410) 235-4800 


formation go to http://www.talk- 
ingheadclub.com. 


Thursday, March 16 


6 p.m. The Bled show their 
blanched faces at the Ottobar 
along with Since by Man, As Cit- 
ies Burn and Protest the Hero. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. O.A.R. stop by the Ram's 
Head for a pre-St. Paddy’s Day 
celebration with Need to Breathe. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


8 p.m. The Claudia Quintet will 
perform at Sonar. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.sonarbal- 
timore.com. 


—Compiled by Stephanie Yu 









_ Gotan Event? 
Send details about future 
| events, including date, time, 
| location, a brief summary of 
| the event to events@jhunews- 
| letter.com. Please e-mail all 
| events the Monday before 
| publication. — EER 








BARGAIN EVENT 


Free 
Mr. Boh’s Brewery 


The Creative Alliance pres- 
ents Mr. Boh’s Brewery this 
Saturday, March 11 at 3:30 p.m. 


will be available at this screen- 
ing of the documentary on the 
National Brewery. The film 
will cover the history of the 





breweries as well as the people 


who worked there. Natty Boh 
memorabilia will be on display. 
Reservations are encouraged. 
For more information call (410) 
276-1651 or go to http://www.cre- 
ativealliance.org. 


Free Natty Boh’s and popcorn 


Tass Brewed. WTO. 


NATIONAL 
BOHEMIAN 


Free National Bohemians and popcorn will be provided at C 







Trask Botdaned i 188) 


NATIONAL 
BOHEMIAN 
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Photos and text by Shiv Gandhi 
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I took these pictures while vacationing in the United Kingdom last summer. 
During our 14-day tour, we traversed the entirety of this diverse island, expe- 
riencing many different cultures and places along the way. This photo essay is 
an attempt to represent this breadth of culture, history and place in just seven 

ictures. 

Z The first is a scene from the Salisbury Cathedral in Wiltshire, England. This 
13th-century cathedral is one of the finest surviving examples of early English 
architecture and, at 404 feet, features the tallest spire in all of the U.K. The 
second picture is of a beach in the picturesque town of St. Ives, located in the 
western province of Cornwall. The city, my favorite of the trip, was filled with 
European tourists on their August vacations. We faced crowds of Germans, 
Austrians, French and Spaniards, among others throughout our trip. The main 
photo features the famous Eilean Donan Castle in Scotland. The 13th century 
castle, which was demolished by English troops during the Jacobite Rising of 
1719, is the site of many weddings and movies, including the James Bond film 
The World is Not Enough. 

The landscape is another glimpse of the beautiful Scottish Highlands, which 
contain much of the remaining undeveloped land in the highly industrialized 
U.K. In contrast, the neighboring image shows the busy River Thames at dusk 
with the Parliament building looming in the background. The final picture is 
from the Scottish capital Edinburgh. Generations of Scottish and English sol- 
diers have perched in the castle, defending the city from attack with heavy can- 
nons, such as the one seen here. . . 


‘ 
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